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MLLE, ILMA DI MURSKA, 
if I HE highly-gifted subject 
& of our portrait this 
week—whose_ well-known 
speciality is her wonderful 
delineation of the mad 
Scenes of the operatic 
heroines who their 
reason 


lose 


and are conse- 
quently licensed to indulge 
in eccentric roulades not 
usually accepted at lucid 
intervals, nor perhaps  re- 
the 
canons of legitimate vocali- / 
sation—is Hungarian by 
birth. Her artistic reputa- | 
tion was first made at Pesth, | 
and she subsequently be- 
came the star at the Vien- 
nese Opera-house. Making 
a series of most successful 
runs through Germany, she 
attracted the attention of 
the director of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, who engaged 
her for the London season, 
which added another to her | \ 
many brilliant triumphs. \ 
She next went to Paris, 
passing some months at the \ 
Italian Opera-house, where 
She filled the réles of Ade- 
lina Patti during the en- 
gagement of the latter at 
St. Petersburg. In the 
autumn of 1868 Mlle. 
Murska sang at Covent- 
garden, under Mr. Maple- 
Son’s . management, and 
Created some little wonder 
in musical circles by her 
daring cadenzas, no_ less 


cognised as within 


than her exciting, impas- 
Sioned style. Since then, 
She has been regularly 
looked for in England, and 
her admirers are steadily on 


the increase. 
Mlle. Ilma di Murska’s 
Sreat success in simulating 
erangement of intellect may be traced to the rare 
€mployment by her of facial expression, to the posses- 
Slon of a countenance in which melancholy is the 
Prevailing tone, and to her voice, in which sadness is 
ul € characteristic quality. There is a lurking depres- 
Slon in her sweetest smile which fits her for the as- 
Sumption of such personifications. Dramatic ardour 
’as never yet been exhibited by her to any very great 
extent; but her other qualifications go a long way 
cowards compensating for this, She is more an artist 
§enlus than of cultivated talent, and her genius is 
se Somewhat wayward character; but that it is 
Se there can be no doubt, and her pure soprano 
Clee and fluent style must be heard and seen to be 
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fully understood. “To the only Gilda, grateful 
Verdi,” is said to have been inscribed on the card 
which the composer of Rigoletto left on Mdme. Patti 
after hearing his masterpiece executed at the ThéAtre 
Italiens with Mdme. Patti in the part of the heroine. 
That is quite intelligible. But, whatever he might 
write, the courteous maestro would not think Mdme. 
Patti the “only” Gilda if he had ever seen and 
listened to Mlle. Ilma di Murska in that charming 
character. A more graceful and touching impersona- 
tion than that of the jester’s daughter by Mlle. di 
Murska is not to be met with on the operatic stage. 
On the reproduction of the opera of Hamlet at the 
Royal Italian Opera to afford Mlle. 


a 


Murska the opportunity of 
appearing in a new part, 
some little anxiety was felt 
by many of her admirers, 
who considered the venture 
rather hazardous, more es- 
pecially as Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson had so thoroughly 
identified herself with the 
part of Ophelia that it was 
felt it would be difficult to 
dissociate the original tie. 
It was, moreover, a difficult 
task to avoid the coropari- 
son between the two singers. 
Mdlle. Ilma di Murska wag 
not then, nor probably ever 
will be, remarkable for 
tragic intensity in any great 
degree, and so the unin- 
teresting scenes in the first 
acts were more tedious than 
ever, and the only act in 
the opera which possesses 
any striking originality— 
the willow scene—was the 
one occasion in the work in 
which the gifted artiste ap- 
peared to advantage. All 
the rapid cadences were 
brilliantly made, and with 
a thrilling tone unlike any 
other voice but Ilma di 
Murska’s, and similar to 
nothing so much as the 
sound produced by the fric- 
tion of musical glasses, 
acute, penetrating, and 
sweetly shrill. Where her 
acting failed to impress by 
its dignity, her singing 
pleased by its simplicity— 
more especially in the 
willow scene, the ever- 
varying expression, now of 
sadness, now of joy, and 
the strangely hysterical 
laugh (sweet and musi- 
cal) contributed to make 
her original conception 
of Ophelia’s madness per- 
fect. Her engagement by 
the Drury-lane manage- 
ment this year, has afforded 
Murska the opportunity of 
adding to the list of cha- 
racters with which she has 
linked her name. In Meyer- 
beer’s Robert le Diable, in 


| which she sustained the part of Isabelle, with Titiens 


as Alice, she was eminently successful. In Isabelle’s 
scene with Robert, she sang the celebrated air “ Robert, 
toi que j'aime,” with much sentiment and passion, 
terminating her impulsive performance with a daring 
cadenza, which she executed so brilliantly that the 
audience insisted on hearing it again. Indeed, 
Murska’s Isabelle is certainly one of her finest and 
most effective impersonations. She infuses life and 
character into every part she undertakes, and that 1s 
all the part of Isabelle requires to be one of the re 
interesting in the operatic repertory. It ive . 
readily understood from this that there 15 2 distinc 
niche for Mlle. Murska in the world of song: 
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A CHAPTER OF AN UNROMANTIC LIFE. 
By Louise S. Dorr. 
2 
Part II. 


UST three weeks later. The glorious 
July days are gone, but their mantle 
has fallen upon August. When we 
find ourselves particularly happy, we 
are apt to wish that time would linger 
in his flight, fancying that no [other 
season can be so rich in enjoyment. 
But we forget that God’s resources 
are inexhaustible, and that if He see fit 

he can add to each day a new glory, though the last may 

seem to us to have reached the point of perfection. Thus 

I think the splendour of the last month is outdone by the 

present time. Never was asummer like unto this one. Dare 

I ask of my heart the cause of this wonderful brightness ? 

I dare, and my heart out of its fulness reponds, ‘‘ It is 

vecause you love.” 

Even the rainy days are beautiful, for then Philemon 
comes early and stays all day. There was one of such 
last week, and the house seems to be vocal yet with the 
pealing gladness which filled it then. 

Philemon has not spoken of love, but he declares that 
he only lives at Gala House. He consults my taste in 
everything. He brings me the books that I like. My 
music rack he has loaded down, and my garden is gorgeous 
with flowers of his planting. This morning I took him 
out to see my Japan lilies, which are just coming into 
bloom. 

“See how glad the pretty things are to get a chance to 
air their beauty,” I said. . 

‘And no wonder,” replied Philemon, ‘since they 
bloom here. There is no place in the world like this. 
Whenever 1 have a home of my own I shall call it Gala 
House.” 

“¢T hope it will be so in fact as well as in name,” I an- 
swered, feelingly. 

He thanked me with his rare smile. I think he might 
have said more, but just then Barbara came out from the 
house and joined us. Barbara is certainly growing beau- 
tiful. I noticed it this morning in particular. It has 
done her good getting away from ‘‘ The Shades.” She 
has a fine colour now, and her face, which used to break 
out somewhat in pimples, is of a roseleaf smoothness. 
All this, I believe, is due to the medicinal powers of sun- 
shine and to the daily bath which I insist upon. Phile- 
mon treats Barbara very kindly, as it is his nature to 
treat everybody. I think he admires her beauty too, for 
he seems to have pleasure in looking at her. 


The day following. Philemon has proposed to-day that 
we—he and Barbara and I—go to the Lakes for a week. 
Philemon has just heard from some friends there who are 
‘fenjoying themselves hugely,” as he expressed it, and 
they are clamorous for him to come. I like the idea, and 
we shall go to-morrow. Barbara is full of excitement 
about the proposed trip. 

‘Only think!” she has just been telling me; ‘‘ Phil 
says it is all a wilderness where we are going—nothing 
but woods and mountains and water for miles and miles.” 

*T think you meant Mr. Eastcourt,” I said, pointedly ; 
*¢yvou should not make too free with gentlemen's Christian 
names.” 

She blushed crimson, and, rising quickly, left the room 
in a hurried manner. I am sure she felt my reproof 
keenly. Perhaps I need not have spoken as I did, for ib 
was only through excitement that she forgot herself. I 
must go out, I think, and get her a new hat for the excur- 
sion, That will show her that I have no unkind feelings ; 
and I noticed to-day that the flowers in hers are not quite 


fresh-looking. 


Afier a lapse. 
wonder? I cannot tell. 
days. It was just before that Lake excursion, I remember. 
And I was so happy then! Now I feel like saying to my- 
self, as Mignon does in her little song— 


Was hat man dir, du armes Kind, gethan ? 


“A life in which nothing happens,” I think I wrote 
once that mine was, but ‘‘my companion ” had not come 
then, nor Philemon Eastcourt, and I had not been to the 
Lakes. 

We started on the day appointed, going the longest 
way, in order to give Barbara—who had hardly ever left 
her native town before—as much variety as the trip could 
afford. It was Mr. Eastcourt who proposed this, and I 
felt heartily ashamed, 1 remember, that I was so much 
less thoughtful for others than he. At length we reached 
the last stage in that journey—a ride of about six miles 
brought us to the steamboat-landing, whence we could 
already see ‘‘ The Favorite” coming up the lake. There 
were, [ should think, fifty passengers waiting there with 
ourselves, and a large party was already on board. 

Nothing could exceed the fineness of the morning. 
Only a few floating cumuli clouded the sky, and the water 
was clear and sparkling. There was a good deal of jollity 
among the passengers, but for me, being on the water 
induces a feeling of repose, so that noisy gaiety strikes 
upon me gratingly. Mr, Eastcourt, on the contrary, was 
in the highest spirits, Finding that I was inclined to 
silence, he began talking with Barbara, and they soon 
had the conversation all to themselves. 

When we reached the head of the lake a great many 
people —hundreds I should think—were at the landing to 
see the boat come in. White handkerchiefs fluttered out 
towards us, and a shout of welcome greeted our ears. 

Mr. Eastcourt soon learned that his friends who did 
not know what day he was coming, had gone for a trip 
and would not be back until night ;'so we were left to ouy 
own resources. We walked about, surveyed the moun- 
tains, but determined to leave their ascent until another 
day; then Mr. Eastcourt procured a sail-boat and we 
went out upon the lake—he and Barbara and I. 

I cannot dally with this recital. The recollections stir 


How long is it since I wrote here last, I 


I have forgotten to count the | 
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a fever in my veins. Let me come to it at once. When 
we had been out perbaps an hour, perhaps less, the boat 
was upset, I do not know clearly from what cause. Mr. 
Eastcourt was a good swimmer, and Barbara and I were 
buoyed upon the surface a moment by our clothes He 
could save one of us: he made his election. 

‘* Barbara, my darling, fear nothing: I will save you!” 
I heard him cry, and saw him grasp her sinking form. 
Then I went down. In some cases a great shock deadens 
pain, but I seemed to have a preternatural power of feel- 
ing. I was going to drown, and Philemon Eastcourt 
loved Barbara! Why could I not have then died in the 
bliss of ignorance ? 

I did not drown, however. A boating party, returning 
from a tour of lily-seeking, came along, and I was saved. 
As soon as I could speak I told my rescuers how I hap- 
pened to be in the water, and about the same time we 
heard Eastcourt shouting from the bank, where he had 
landed Barbara in safety. The boat was rowed in shore 
for them, and we all went back together. 

There are times when a woman’s pride is her greatest 
strength. It was mine now. It enabled me to hide all 
that I felt. Mr. Eastcourt congratulated me upon my 
escape, but said he was coming back for me after he had 
brought Barbara to a place of safety. He blushed a little 
in saying this, and looked at me half guiltily, as I fancied. 

‘*'To have saved one life is quite enough to make a hero 
of you, and I can imagine pleasanter waiting-places than 
the middle of a lake,” I answered, lightly. 

** Yes, indeed, Ethra, and I am glad you didn’t have to 
wait for me,” said Eastcourt, with a look of relief, per- 
haps because he was satisfied that I was in no danger of 
breaking my heart on account of that day’s revelation. 

We stayed at the lake four days. I studied in all 
things to appear as usual, and with good success, I think ; 
but my heart was full of bitterness. I was more bitter 
against myself than any one else. It is not pleasant to have 
the conviction forced upon you that you have made a fool 
of yourself, especially if you have entertained complacent 
views of your own sagacity. And I might have seen it 
all if I had not been so blind. 


At first I thought I must dismiss Barbara asjsoon as 
we got home. But I soon saw that this would not do. 
Let me give what excuse I might, they would be sure to 
suspect the underlying motive, I fancied. Besides, it 
would be taking a mean advantage of my position of 
power, and that I hope I am incapable of doing. The 
girl had done me no wrong. No one had done me wrong 
except myself; and I had no right to punish others for 
that which was due to my own weakness alone. 

Consequently, Barbara is still here, and Eastcourt is 

always coming and going about the place as usual. I, on 
my part, am trying to develop something hke womanli- 
ness in the fair-faced girl who is to be his wife, but I 
might as well set to work for the same purpose upon a 
china doll. Barbara can adorn herself, and simper and 
laugh and look pretty, but that is the extent of her capa- 
city. Eastcourt, however, thinks she is an angel. He 
takes no pains now to disguise from me his tenderness 
for her. If I were his friend only, I might tell him how 
miserably for his future happiness he has chosen. But it 
would do no good. ‘There are cases of infatuation in 
which nothing but marriage will open a man’s eyes. 
They are married and gone. East- 
court’s family are furious. It seems that in coming here 
so much he has used me as a blind with them. They 
thought it was I he was going to marry. What is that 
saying in Proverbs about ‘‘dead flies in ointment?” 
Can it be that there are dead flies in the precious oint- 
ment of Philemon Eastcourt’s character! His family, as 
I said, are furious. They even accuse me of having been 
ina plot to entrap him. Pleasant! I to have been ina 
plot to marry Philemon Eastcourt to Barbara Norton ! 
But better that than that they should suspect the mortify- 
ing truth. 

Mrs. Norton has been here to day. She wants me to 
take Janet in Barbara’s place. I was on the point of 
giving her a short denial, but better thoughts prevailed. 

‘““Why not let her go with her sister?” I asked: 


Some weeks later. 
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“Mrs. Eastcourt is richer now than I am, and could do 
better by Janet than I.” 

‘‘Barbara never got along very well with the other 
children, somehow,” said Barbara’s mother, colouring 
slightly ; “‘ and I don’t think it would be good for Janet 
to go there.” 

I told the woman I would think of it, and she went 
away looking so hopeful that I think I cannot find it in my 
heart to disappoint her. Janetis a bright, active child, 
not at all like Barbara. Under favourable circumstances 
she might grow up into a noble womanhood. But she is 
drooping sadly at ‘‘ The Shades.” She needs air, sunshine, 
wholesome food, and the Nortons need the weekly sum I 
should pay her, to live upon. They are among God’s 
poor. ‘‘'The poor ye have always with you.” I see the 
path of duty plain before me ; Janet shall come. 

(Concluded. ) 


DARLING'S GOING HOME. 


H.! how still the baby’s lying, 
And they whisper —“ She is dying ! 
Tears and prayers cannot save her, 
She must go to Him who gave her. 


” 


Those bright eyes must close for ever, 
Those sweet lips will kiss us never, 
Fold the wee hands o’er her bosom, 
And thus fades our little blossom, 


We have guarded well our treasure, 
We have loved her beyond measure, 
Much of earth, yet more of heaven, 
She was only lent, not given. 


He, who did a brief time spare her, 
From His garden, brighter, fairer, 
Takes her to His realm supernal 
That the bud bear bloom eternal. 
DEXTER SMITH. 
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.“On, Mr. Allen! you 
cant—you musn’t—you 
don’t dare—oh! splendid!” 

A superb double Bengal 
rose flew from some un- 
known summit of bloom 
through the perfumed air 
of the conservatory, and 
fell lightly at the feet of 
Rose Ainsley, the belle of 
the ballroom, to which 
the first bewitching strains 
of a Strauss waltz were 
wooing her back again. 

“Fairly won, Miss 
Wy Ainsley! I shall claim 

my reward, remember, as 
soon as I get back to earth. 
No, you musn’t put it in 
your hair yourself—that 
is one of my demands: 
the very least.” 

The voice fell, like the rose, from the very apex of the 
blossoming pyramid. Rose Ainsley’s wishes were law to 
the gentlemen of the Park Hill set that season, and one of 
the lightest of them had sent the exquisite Harvey Allen 
climbing over flower-pots, and up increasingly fragile 
steps, to ravish the {crowning glory of Mrs. Buhl’s con- 
servatory. 

“Dare! What wouldn’t I dare for you? You might 
help me down, though ; for, if Mrs. Buhl should come 
this way, it may not occur to her that ‘Man in society is 
like a flower.’ ” 

“Oh yes, ll help you down, you bold adventurer, 

but that’s your second demand, remember—you have only 
one left of the three wishes I was rash enough to promise 
you. Take care. Wait till I move this fuchsia out of 
the way. There—now your road is clear. Oh, don’t set 
your foot on those violets. I declare, ’ve ruined one of 
my gloves with those clumsy flower-pots.” 
j In her pink silk ball-dress, her cheeks glowing with 
pretty excitement, her lips pouting in pretty dismay, 
Rose Ainsley looked the successful rival of the namesake 
flower that lay on her bosom. Perhaps te comparison 
did not seem hackneyed to Harvey Allen, looking down 
upon her from his triumphant elevation. Perhaps the 
graceful white arms flashing in and out among the dusky 
leaves rather hindered than hastened his descent. Per- 
haps he was rather longer than was absolutely necessary 
in fastening the blushing trophy among her dark curls. 
Yes, decidedly longer than necessary. At least that was 
the opinion of Mr, John Staunton, who arrived at the 
door of the conservatory just in time to witness the pretty 
scene, and who was mean enough to stay and watch it, 
though he entirely failed to appreciate its beauty. 

** You are the queen rose,” Harvey whispered. Poor 
fellow, his voice trembled as he daringly took the little 
hand that had lost a glove in his service. : 
aor Lhis is my third wish. Oh, Rose, will you give 1t to 

Rose Ainsiey’s dark eyes lifted in pretty surprise, and 
met those of John Staunton. 

“ For the next Lancers? With pleasure, Mr. Allen, if 
I had not promised Mr. Staunton, who is coming for me, 
Isee. If you will only exchange it. I have one more 
quadrille free, I believe—no it is a galop. ss 

**Oh—thank you—thank you ——certainly, 

There seemed to be nothing else to say, but Mr’ 
Harvey Allen hardly knew what he was saying. 

“‘ Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses, the sweetest that earth ever gave?” 


sang Rose, lightly, as they walked through the green 
aisle to meet John Staunton half way. 

‘‘ Your rose must certainly have come from there, Mr 
Allen. Don’t you envy the Light of the Harem her rose 
garden? I’d give my heart as well as my hand for a 
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bouquet from there, [ declare!” she exclaimed, mis- 
chievously conscious that both gentlemen heard her tan- 
talising offer. 

**Ah, Mr. Staunton, is it the Lancers? You will 
excuse me then, Mr. Allen. Aw revoir ;” and taking Mr. 

taunton’s arm they walked away, leaving Harvey Allen 
among the roses ; where he was foolish enough to remain 
loitering up and down the aisles, until the band struck 
Up an inspiring galop, being rewarded for his exile by the 
discovery of a little torn pink glove, if not by any very 
definitely satisfactory conclusion to his meditations. He 
did not find the galop so altogether pleasant as it might 
have been if his partner had not said to him, looking 
Paes into his eyes, as they stood waiting to catch the 
Ime :— 

“‘T thank you so much for the generosity of your 
three wishes, Mr. Allen. It was so kind of you not to 
take advantage of my rashness, and ask anything hard to 
grant.” 

And then she had said, as they flew down the ball- 
room :— 

“Oh, doesn’t this music bewitch one ? Who could have 
One serious thought to-night? I am sure not I.” 

When Miss Ainsley found herself in the solitude of 
her own room at a very early hour the next morning, 
Standing before the mirror, she carefully extricated the 
faded queen of the conservatory from tbe meshes of her 
Curls, laughing softly at the masculine manner of its 
arrangement. Burying her dainty little nose in its 

rooping sweetness, she said, aloud :— 

** Oh, you beauty, you’re worth all the trouble you have 
cost me—and Harvey—poor Harvey! Well, I think I 
Managed that pretty well, though I did let Frank Field 
Propose before I could collect my wits, while I was think- 
Ing what to say to Harvey. There—‘ Sweets to the 
Sweet; ’” and she laid her dead rose between the leaves 
of her favourite ‘*Lallah Rookh.” Then, hesitating a 
moment, she turned the key in a little ivory box on her 
table, and took from its crimson sanctuary the only 
treasure it held, a scrap of note, signed, ‘* Your earnest 
friend, John Staunton.” 

“‘T wonder why I saved you from auto da fé,” she 
Said, in a little spite. ‘‘ To begin the New Year with, I 
Suppose. Well, to-morrow is the last of 769. To-day, 
Tather, I mean. I wonder if this box will be as full next 

ecember as it was yesterday. What a fine bold hand he 
writes! Oh, if he were not so queer and bashful. No 
One would ever suspect it from his signature—or from his 
ooks either. Heigh-ho! I ought to be asleep.” 

And asleep she was within ten minutes, as sweetly as 
ever any innocent little flirt with a warm heart below a 
pretty face. 


Tt was quite true that no one would have been likely 
to suspect John Staunton of bashfulness on an ordinary 
acquaintance. A finer face and more manly bearing 
Would be hard to find. His quick, business brain, culti- 
vated mind, and polished manners did not lack apprecia- 
tion among men and women; but all these advantages 
seemed insignificant to himself in one small presence. 
His six feet of stature and his six years seniority bowed 
humbly to this little ‘Queen Rose of the rosebud gar- 
den of girls.” His honest eyes fell before hers, his 
bronzed cheeks flushed, he was consciously ‘‘ queer and 
bashful ” whenever he addressed her, excepting the one 
time when he had done so in writing, and dared to call 
himself her ‘‘ earnest friend,” in the safe solitude of his 
Own room, on the trifling occasion of lending her a book 
from his library. He was quick to see and gratify her 
east want. He could secure the best seat for her in a 
Towboat, and see that she was well wrapped up for a 
drive ; but all these delicate attentions were bestowed in 
& grandmotherly way most destructive of sentiment. He 

ad walked half a mile through the sun to bring her a 
Cup of fresh spring water at a picnic, only to find, 
on his return, that Harvey Allen had improved the 
°pportunity to establish himself at her feet, and make 

Imself irresistibly fascinating. If John Staunton had 

eard her sigh for the crowning rose of Mrs. Buhl’s con- 
Servatory, he would have laid it at her feet as surely as 

id Harvey: but it would have been through the medium 
of Mrs. Buhl, the gardener, and a step-ladder. He did 

ear her mischievous bid for a bouquet from Cashmere, 
and an insane idea of sending for one by a friend in the 
East India trade had crossed his mind. The pretty 
Scene interrupted by his untimely appearance in the con- 
Servatory sent a quick pang through his soul. During 

ie pauses of the quadrille which followed, the diplomatic 
\ttle head-centre of the tableau managed to convince 
‘un that, however much in earnest Mr. Harvey Allen 
pght be, she had not herself one serious thought to 
stow on him or any other adorer that evening. This 
4s, so far, consoling ; but John Staunton made up his 
ed, as he walked home, that it was not sufliciently so. 
°, decidedly something must be done, if he would not 
© his prize carried off by a bolder aspirant. The green- 
ae scene might be prophetic. Something must be 
se Ah, something ! what was it? The very idea of 

Proposal was like an electric shock. In all his former 

Wires du ceur he had never got as far as that, and 
tree were they in comparison to this, the one love of his 

€? Whatever his deserts, he certainly feared his fate 
tow’ much when he knew that he must ‘ put it to the 
oen to win or lose it all.” A nd bow to propose? That 
Ba as terrible a consideration. If he could happen to 
= deft alone with her a few minutes on a desert island, 
+ “pina balloon ;” if he could but meet her by chance 
Pik Picture-gallery, or even in the street, he could say, 
se, I love you; will you marry me?” and read her 


ier in her eyes ; but to go and call on her by day- 
inc gas-light with the express purpose of offering 


Seemed absolutely impossible. ; 
throy € walked on a brilliant idea glanced like a meteor 
hour the haze of his thoughts. In another twenty-four 
Would 1€ sun of 1870 would rise. Before that time he 
could teens Miss Ainsley as beautiful a bonbonniére as 
contents found in the city, and sweetest of all its sweet 
oneye : Should be a tiny billet-doux, conveying, in 
giver words and sugared vows, the sentiments of the 
~. Not in the least his style of proceeding, but so 
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much the better ; for he felt that his style had not been a 
very successful one so far. The note would save him 
from the ordeal of a verbal proposal; and what young 
woman could withstand the fascination of French candies? 
She could not help trying them, and the first caramel 
would commit her. On New Year’s-day he would call 
early at her house, and know his fate. Harvey Allen 
himself could not have devised a better plan. 

He sat up the rest of the night to write his first real 
love-letter. Suffice it to say that the result was as much 
like anybody’s love-letter, and as unlike one which any- 
body would have expected from John Staunton, as could 
well be imagined. He felt quite encouraged when he saw 
how little resemblance its style bore to his own ; and as 
soon as the shops were open in the morning, hurried out 
with the precious document in his pocket to look for a 
fitting casket. ; 

After an hour’s search, which made him sympathise 
with ladies on their shopping excursions, his fastidious 
taste was satisfied by an exquisite little affair, inlaid in 
squares of mother-of-pearl, whose delicate purity, warmed 
through with soft iridescence, seemed to his dazed imagi- 
nation-a fitting symbol of his love. He superintended 
the filling of its rose-lined heart with a choice concourse 
of dainties in enticing arrangement, creamy and crimson, 
pale lemon and pistache green; a Russ pavement of sugar- 
plums, over which Cupid might give his coursers free 
rein. Top of all he laid the little scented, violet-tinted 
envelope which held the concentrated essence of all this 
sweetness, then turned the tiny gold key in the lock, and 
himself marked the outside box into which the treasure 
was put with Miss Rose Ainsley’s name and address. He 
had intended to take it home with him, and send it to her 
house by his own boy ; but finding that this would oblige 
him to give up an important business engagement, he was 
persuaded to intrust it, with his card, to the polite lady- 
cashier, who assured him that she would attend personally 
to its delivery. On his way to the door his sense of smell 
agreeably reminded him of a deficiency in the appurtenances 
of his toilette, andhelingeredafew minutes longer to select 
from a fragrant pyramid of fancy soaps the kind which 
best pleased his fastidiousness, and to order a box of it 
to be sent to his own address. 

(To be concluded. ) 


TOUJOURS AMOUR. 


RITHEE tell me, Dimple-chin, 
% At what age does Love begin ? 
Your blue eyes have scarcely seen 
Summers three, my fairy queen ; 
But a miracle of sweets, 
Soft approaches, sly retreats, 
Show the little archer there, 
Hidden in your pretty hair ; 
When didst learn a heart to win? 
Prithee tell me, Dimple-chin. 


“Oh!” the rosy lips reply, 

“T can’t tell you if I try ! 

’Tis so long I can’t remember, 
Ask some younger Miss than I!” 


Tell, O tell me, Grizzled Face, 

Do your heart and head keep pace ? 
When does hoary Love expire, 
When do frosts put out the fire? 
Can its embers burn below 

All that chill December snow ? 
Care you still soft hands to press, 
Bonny heads to smooth and bless ? 
When does Love give up the chase ? 
Tell, O tell me, Grizzled Face. 


“ Ah!” the wise old lips reply, 
“ Youth may pass, and strength may die ; 
But of Love I can’t foretoken, 
Ask some older Sage than I!” 


) * 
Couple. 


Ss 


“AINE would suppose that two people who are to 
3 pass their whole lives together, and must 
necessarily be very oftenalone with each other, 
could find little pleasure in mutnal contra- 


Che € ontradictory 
+ Ss 


a contradictory couple ? 

The contradictory couple agree in nothing but contra- 
diction. They return home from Mrs. Bluebottle’s dinner 
party, each in an opposite corner of the coach, and do not 
exchange a syllable until they have been seated for at 
least twenty minutes by the fireside at home, when the 
gentleman, raising his eyes from the stove, all at once 
breaks silence. 

‘* What a very extraordinary thing it is,” says he ‘ that 
you will contradict, Charlotte !” ‘*‘ I contradict !” cries 
the lady, ‘‘ but that’s just like you.” ‘‘ What’s like me ?”” 
says the gentleman, sharply. ‘‘ Saying that I contradict 
you,” replies the lady. ‘*Do you mean to say that you 
do not contradict me?” retorts the gentleman; ‘‘do you 
mean to say that you have not been contradicting me the 
whole of this day? Do you mean to tell me, now, that 
you have not?” ‘*I mean to tell you nothing of the 
kind,” replies the lady, qmetly ; ‘‘ when you are wrong, 
of course [ shall contradict you.” 

During this dialogue the gentleman has been taking his 
brandy and water on one side of the fire, and the lady, 
with her dressing-case on the table, has been curling her 
hair on the other. She now lets down her back hair, and 
proceeds to brush it ; preserving at the same time an air 
of conscious rectitude and suffering virtue, which is in- 
tended to exasperate the gentleman, and does s0. 

‘© T do believe,” he says, taking the spoon out of his 
glass and tossing it on the table, ‘‘that of all the obsti- 
nate, positive, wrong-headed creatures that were ever 
born, you are the most so, Chariotte.” “‘ Certainly, cer- 
tainly, have it your own way, pray. You see how much 
I contradict you,” rejoins the lady. ‘“‘ Of course you 
didn’t contradict me at dinner-time—oh no, not-you !” 


(Cassell.) 


* From “Sketches by Quiz.” 


| Lahee’s Concert. 


says thegentleman. ‘Yes, I did,” said the lady. ‘‘ Oh, 
you did,” cries the gentleman ; ‘‘you admit that?” ‘If 
you cali that contradiction, I do,” the lady answers ; 
‘and I say again, Edward, that when I know you are 
wrong, I will contradict you. Iam not your slave.” 
“‘ Not my slave!” repeats the gentleman, bitterly? ‘and 
you still mean to say that in the Blackburns’ new house 
there are not more than fourteen doors, including the 
door of the wine-cellar?” ‘‘I mean to say,” retorts the 
lady, beating time with her hairbrush on the palm of 
her hand, ‘‘that in that house there are fourteen doors 
and no more.” ‘Well, then—” cries the gentleman, 
rising in despair, and pacing the room with rapid strides, 
‘< By Jove, this is enough to destroy a man’s intellect, and 
drive him mad !” ; ; 

By-and-bye the gentleman comes to a little, and passing 
his hand gloomily across his forehead, reseats himself in 
his former chair. There is a long silence, and this time 
the lady begins. ‘I appealed to Mr. Jenkins, who sat 
next to ine on the sofa in the drawing-room during tea—” 
“Morgan, you mean,” interrupts the gentleman. ‘‘I do 
not mean anything of the hind,” answers the lady. 
‘“ Now, by all that is aggravating and impossible to bear,” 
cries the gentleman, clenching his hands and looking up- 
wards in agony, ‘‘she is going to insist upon it that 
Morgan is Jenkins.” ‘*Do you take me for a_ perfect 
fool ?” exclaims the lady ; ‘‘ Do you suppose I don’t know 
the one from the other? do you suppose I don’t know 
that the man in the blue coat was Mr. Jenkins?” ‘‘ Jen- 
kins in a blue coat !” cries the gentleman, with a groan ; 
‘¢ Jenkins in a blue coat ! a man who would suffer death 
rather than wear anything but brown!” ‘‘ Do you dare 
to charge me with telling an untruth ?” demands the lady, 
bursting into tears. ‘‘I charge you, ma’am,” retorts the 
gentleman, starting up, ‘‘ with being a monster of con- 
tradiction, a monster of aggravation, a—a—a—Jenkins in 
a blue coat !—what have I done that 1 should be doomed 
to hear such statements !” ; 

Expressing himself with great scorn and anguish, the 
gentleman takes up his candle and stalks off to bed, 
where, feigning to be fast asleep when the lady comes 
upstairs drowned in tears, murmuring lamentations over 
her hard fate and indistinct intentions of consulting her 
brothers, he undergoes the secret torture of hearing her 
exclaim between whiles, ‘‘I know there are only fourteen 
deors in the house, I know it was Mr. Jenkins, | know 
he had a blue coat on; and I would say it as positively as 
I do now, if they were the last words ] had to speak !” 

If the contradictory couple are blessed with chiidren, 

they are not the less contradictory on that account. 
Master James and Miss Charlotte present themselves 
after dinner, and, being in perfect good-humour, and find- 
ing their parents in the same amiable state, augur from 
these appearances half a glass of wine apiece and other 
extraordinary indulgences, But unfortunately Master 
James, growing talkative upon such prospects, asks his 
mamma. how tall Mrs. Parsons is, and whether she is not 
six feet high; to which his mamma replies, ‘‘ Yes, she 
should think she was, for Mrs. Parsons is a very tall lady 
indeed—quite a giantess.” ‘‘For heaven’s sake, Char- 
lotte,” cries her husband, ‘‘do not tell the child such 
preposterous nonsense. Six feet high!” ‘‘ Well,” re- 
plies the lady, ‘‘surely I may be permitted to have an 
opinion ; my opinion is that she is six feet high—at least 
six feet ” ‘‘ Now you know, Charlotte,” retorts the gen- 
tleman, sternly, ‘‘ that is not your opinion—that you have 
nv such idea—and that you only say this for the sake of 
contradiction.” ‘You are exceedingly polite,” his wife 
replies ; “‘to be wrong about such a paltry question as 
anybody’s height would be no great crime; but I say 
again that I believe Mrs. Parsons to be six feet— more 
than six feet ; nay, I believe you know her to be full six 
feet, and only say she is not because I say she is.” This 
taunt disposes the gentleman to become violent, but he 
checks himself, and is content to mutter, in a haughty 
tone, ‘‘ Six feet--ha! ha! Mrs. Parsons six feet!” and 
the lady answers, ‘‘ Yes, six feet. Iam sure I am glad 
you are amused, and I’ll say it again—six feet.” Thus 
the subject gradually drops off, and the contradiction be- 
gins to be forgotten, when Master James, with some un- 
defined notion of making himself agreeable, and putting 
things to rights again, unfortunately asks his mamma 
what the moon’s made of ; which gives her occasion to say 
that he had better not ask her, for she is always wrong 
and never can be right; that he only exposes her to con- 
tradiction by asking any question of her ; and that he had 
better ask his papa, who is infallible, and never can be 
wrong. Papa, smarting under this attack, gives a terri- 
ble pull at the bell, and says that if the conversation is to 
proceed in this way the children had better be removed. 
Removed they are, after a few tears and many struggles ; 
and Pa having looked at Ma sideways for a minute or 
two, with a baleful eye, draws his pocket-handkerchief 
over his face, and composes himself for his after-dinner 
nap. 
The friends of the contradictory couple often deplore 
their frequent disputes, though they rather make light of 
them at the same time; observing that there is no doubt 
they are very much attached to each other, and that they 
never quarrel except about trifles. But neither the 
friends of the contradictory couple, nor the contradictory 
couple themselves, reflect, that as the most stupendous 
objects in nature are but vast collections of minute par- 
ticles, so the slightest and least-considered trifles make up 
the sum of human happiness or misery. 
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A 
Che Cryptogram. 
By the Author of “The Dodge Club,” ce. 
——_—_——_. 
CHAPTER I. 
TWO OLD FRIENDS. 


{HETWYNDE CASTLE was a large baronial mansion, 
(Cj belonging to the Plantagenet period, and situated in 
Monmouthshire. It was a grand old place, with dark 
towers, and turrets, and gloomy walls surmounted with 
battlements, half of which had long since tumbled down, 
while the other half seemed tottering to ruin. That 
menacing ruin was on one side of the structure concealed 
beneath a growth of ivy, which contrasted the dark green 
of its leaves with the sombre hue of the ancient stones. 
Time with its defacing fingers had only lent additional 
grandeur to this venerable pile. As it rose there— 
‘*standing with half its battlements alone, and with five 
hundred years of ivy grown”—its pictutesque magnifi- 
cence and its air of hoar antiquity made it one of the noblest 
monuments of the past which England could show. 

All its surroundings were in keeping with the central 
object. Here were no neat paths, no well-kept avenues, 
no trim lawns. On the contrary, everything bore the 
unmistakable marks of neglect and decay; the walks 
were overgrown, the terraces dilapidated, and the rose 
pleasaunce had degenerated into a tangled mass of bushes 
and briars. It seemed as though the whole domain were 
about to revert into its original state of nature; and 
everything spoke either of the absence of a master, or 
else of something more important still—the absence of 
money. 

The castle stood on slightly elevated ground ; and from 
its grey stone, ivy-covered portal so magnificent was the 
view that the most careless observer would be attracted 
by it, and stand wonder-struck at the beauty of the 
scene, till he forgot in the glories of nature the defi- 
ciencies of art. Below, and not far away, flowed the 
silvery Wye, most charming of English streams, winding 
tortuously through fertile meadows and wooded copses ; 
further off lay fruitful vales and rolling hills ; while in 
the distance the prospect was bounded by the giant forms 
of the Welsh Mountains. 

At the moment when this story opens these beauties 
were but faintly visible through the fast-fading twilight 
of a summer evening ; the shadows were rapidly deepen- 
ing ; and the only signs of life about the place appeared 
where from some of the windows at the eastern end 
faint rays of light stole out into the gloom. 

The interior of the castle corresponded with the ex- 
terlor in magnificence and in ruin—in its picturesque 
commingling of splendour and decay. The hall was hung 
with arms and armour of past generations, and orna- 
mented with stags’ heads, antlers, and other trophies of 
the chase ; but rust and mould and dust covered them 
all. Throughout the house a large number of rooms 
were empty, and the whole western end was unfurnished. 
In the furnished rooms at the eastern end everything be- 
longed to a past generation, and all the massive and anti- 
quated furniture bore painful marks of poverty and 
neglect. Time was everywhere asserting his power, and 
nowhere was any resistance made to his ravages. 

ome comfort, however, was still to be found in the old 
place. There were rooms which were as yet free from 
the general touch of desolation. Among these was the 
pe Sa where at this time the heavy curtains were 
Hanah peas shone out cheerily, and, early June 
g 8, & bright wood fire blazed on the ample 


hearth, lighting up with a raddaolow : 
ings and the time-worn eis y glow the heavy panel- 


Dinner was Just over, the dessert w 
two gentlemen were sitting over thei 
is to be taken rather in a figurative sense. for their con- 
versation was 80 engrossing as to make them oblivious of 
even the charms of the old ancestral port of rare vintage 
which Lord Chetwynde had produced to do honour to his 


as on the table, and 
r wine—though this 


Nor is this to be wondered at. 
hood and early manhood, sharers long ago in each other’s 
hopes and aspirations, they had parted last when youth 


guest. Friends of boy- 


and ambition were both at their height. Now, after the 
lapse of years, wayworn and weary from the strife, they 
had met again to recount how those hopes had been 
fulfilled. 

The two men were of distinguished appearance. Lord 
Chetwynde was of about the medium size, with slight 
figure, and pale, aristocratic face. His hair was silver- 
white, his features were delicately chiseled, but wore 
habitually a sad and anxious expression. His whole phy- 
sique betokened a nature of extreme refinement and sen- 
sibility, rather than force of character. His companion, 

reneral Pomeroy, was a man of different stamp. He 
was tall, with a high, receding brow, hair longer than is 
common with soldiers ; thin lips, which spoke of resolu- 
tion, around which, however, there always dwelt as he 
spoke a smile of inexpressible sweetness. He had a long 
nose, and large eyes that lighted up with every varying 
feeling. There was in his face both resolution and kind- 
liness, each in extreme, as though he could remorselessly 
take vengeance on an enemy or lay down his life for a 
friend. 

As long as the servants were present the conversation, 
animated though it was, referred to topics of a general 
character ; but as soon as they had left the room the two 
friends began to refer more confidentially to the past. 

‘* You have lived so very secluded a life,” said General 
Pomeroy, ‘‘ that it is only at rare intervals that I have 
heard anything of you, and that was hardly more than 
the fact that you were alive. You were always rather 
reserved and secluded, you know; you hated, like Horace, 
the profanum vulgus, and held yourself aloof from them, 
and so I suppose you would not go into political life. 
Well, I don’t know but that, after all, you were right.” 


‘“My dear Pomeroy,” said Lord Chetwynde, leaning 
back in his chair, ‘‘my circumstances have been such 
that entrance into political life has scarcely ever depended 
on my own choice. My position has been so peculiar that 
it has hardly ever been possible for me to obtain advance- 
ment in the common ways, even if I had desired it. I 
dare say, if I had been inordinately ambitious, J might 
have done something ; but as it was, I have done nothing. 
You see me just about where I was when we parted, I 
don’t know how many years ago.” 

‘* Well, at any rate,” said the General, ‘‘ you have 
been spared the trouble of a career of ambition. You 
have lived here quietly on your own place, and 1 dare say 
you have had far more real happiness than you would 
otherwise have had.” 

‘* Happiness !” repeated Lord Chetwynde, in a mourn- 
ful tone. He leaned his head on his hand for a few 
moments, and said nothing. At last he looked up and 
said, with a bitter smile: ‘‘ The story of my life is soon 
told. Two words will embody it all—disappointment and 
failure.” 

General Pomeroy regarded his friend earnestly for a 
few moments, and then looked away without speaking. 


‘My troubles began from the very first,” continued 
Lord Chetwynde, in a musing tone, which seemed more 
like a soliloquy than anything else. ‘‘ There was the 
estate, saddled with debt handed down from my grand- 
father to my father. It would have required years of 
economy and good management to free it from encum- 
brance. But my father’s motto was always Dum vivimus 
vivamus, and his only idea was to get what money he 
could for himself, and let his heirs look out for them- 
selves. In consequence, heavier mortgages were added. 
He lived in Paris, enjoying himself, and left Chetwynde 
in charge of a factor, whose chief idea was to feather his 
own nest. So he Jet everything go to decay, and op- 
pressed the tenants in order to collect money for my 


father, and prevent his coming home to see the ruin that 


was going on. You may not have known this before. I 
did not until after our separation, when it all came upon 
meat once. My father wanted me to join him in break- 
ing the entail. Overwhelmed by such a calamity, and 
indignant with him, I refused to comply with his wishes. 


We quarrelled. He went back to Paris, and I never saw 
him again. 

‘¢ After his death my only idea was to clear away the 
debt, improve the condition of the tenants, and restore 
Chetwynde to its former condition. How that hope has 
been realised, you have only to look around you and see. 
But at that time my hope was strong. I went up to 
London, where my name and the intluence of my friends 
enabled me to enter into public life. You were some- 
where in England then, and I often used to wonder why 
I never saw you. You must have been in London. I 
once saw your name in an Army List among the officers of 
a regiment stationed there. At any rate, I worked hard, 
and at first all my prospects were bright, and I felt con- 
fident in my future. : : 

‘‘ Well, about that time I got married, trusting to my 
prospects. She was of as good a family as mine, but had 
no money.” 7 

Lord Chetwynde’s tone as he spoke about his marriage 
had suddenly changed. It seemed as though be spoke 
with an effort. He stopped for a time, and slowly drank 
a glass of wine. 

‘¢ She married me,” he continued, in an icy tone, ‘for 
my prospects. Sometimes you know it is very safe to 
marry on prospects. <A rising young statesman is often a 
far better match than a dissipated man of fortune. Some 
mothers know this; my wife’s mother thought me a 
good match, and my wife thought so too. I loved her 
very dearly, or I would not have married—though I don’t 
know, either ; people often marry in a whim.” 

General Pomeroy had thus far been gazing fixedly at 
the opposite wall, but now he looked earnestly at his 
friend, whose eyes were downcast while he spoke, and 
showed a deeper attention. 

“My office,” said Lord Chetwynde, ‘‘was a lucrative 
one, so that I was able to surround my bride with every 
comfort ; and the bright prospects which lay before me 
made me certain about my future. After a time, however, 
difficulties arose. You are aware that the chief point in 
my religion is Honour. It is my nature, and was taught 
me by my mother. Our family motto is, Noblesse oblige, 
and the full meaning of this great maxim my mother had 
instilled into every fibre of my being. But on going into 
the world I found it ridiculed among my own class as obso- 
lete and exploded. Everywhere it seemed to have given 
way to the mean doctrine of expediency. My sentiments 
were gaily ridiculed, and I soon began to fear that I was 
not suited for political life. 

‘‘At length a crisis arrived. I had either to sacrifice my 
conscience or resign my position. I chose the latter alter- 
native, and in doing so I gave up my political life for ever. 
I need not tell the bitterness of my disappointment. But 
the loss of worldly prospects and of hope was as nothing 
compared with other things. The worst of all was the 
reception which I met at home. My young, and as I 
supposed loving wife, to whom I went at once with my 
story, and from whom I expected the warmest sympathy, 
greeted me with nothing but tears and reproaches. She 
could only look upon my act with the world’s eyes. She 
called it ridiculous Quixotism. She charged me with 
want of affection ; denounced me for beguiling her to 
marry a pauper ; and after a painful interview we parted 
in coldness.” 

Lord Chetwynde, whose agitation was now evident, 
here paused and drank another glass of wine. After some 
time he went on : 

** After all, it was not so bad. I soon found employ- 
ment. J had made many powerful friends, who, though 
they laughed at my scruples, still seemed to respect my 
consistency, and had confidence in my ability. Through 
them I obtained a new appointment where I could be 
more independent, though the prospects were poor. Here 
I might have been happy, had it not been for the con- 
tinued alienation between my wife and me. She had 
been ambitious. She had relied on my future. She was 
now angry because I had thrown that future away. It 
was a death-blow to her hopes, and she could not forgive 
me. We lived in the same house, but I knew nothing of her 
occupations and amusements. She went much into society, 
where she was greatly admired, and seemed to be neglect- 
ful of her home and of her child. I bore my misery as 
best I could in silence, and never so much as dreamed of 
the tremendous catastrophe in which it was about to 
terminate.” 

Lord Chetwynde paused, and seemed overcome by his 
recollections. 

‘* You have heard of it, I suppose ?” he asked, at length, 
in a scarcely audible voice. 

The General looked at him, and for a moment their 
eyes met; then he looked away. Then he shaded his 
eyes with his hand and sat as though awaiting further 
revelations. 

Lord Chetwynde did not seem to notice him at all. In- 
tent upon his own thoughts, he went on in that strange 
soliloquising tone with which he had begun. 

**She fled—” he said, in a voice which was little more 
than a whisper. 

‘¢ Heavens ! ” said General Pomeroy. 

There was a long silence. 

‘ “It was about three years after our marriage,” 2on- 
tinued Lord Chetwynde, with an effort. ‘‘She fled. She 
left no word of farewell. She fled. She forsook me, 
She forsook her child. My God! Why?” 

He was silent again. : 

‘* Who was the man ?” asked the General, in a strange 
voice, and with an effort. 

‘‘ He was known as Redfield Lyttoun. He had been 
devoted for a long time to my wretched wife. Their 
flight was so secret and so skilfully managed that I could 
gain no clue whatever to it—and, indeed, it was so—per- 
haps—yes—better so.” Lord Chetwynde drew a long 
breath. ‘Yes, better so,” he continued— for if I had 
been able to track the scoundrel and punish him, my 
vengeance would have been gained, but my dishonour 
would have been proclaimed. To me that dishonour would 
have brought no additional pang. I had suffered all that 
I could. More were impossible ; but as it was my shame 
was not made public—and so, above all—above all—my 
boy was saved. The frightful Scandal did not arise to 
crush my darling boy. 

The agitation of Lord Chetwynde overpowered him. 
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His face grew more pallid, his eyes were fixed, and his 
clenched hands testified to the struggle that raged within 
him. A long silence followed, during which neither 
Spoke a word. 

At length Lord Chetwynde went on. ‘‘I left London 
or ever,” said he, with a deep sigh. ‘‘After that my one 
desire was to hide myself from the world. I wished that 
i! it were possible my very name might be forgotten. 
And so I came back to Chetwynde, where | have lived 
ever since, in the utmost seclusion, devoting myself 
entirely to the education and training of my boy. 

“Ah, my old friend! that boy has proved the one 
Solace of my life. Well has he repaid me for my care. 

‘ever was there a nobler or a more devoted nature than 
1s. Forgive a father’s emotion, my friend. If you 
but knew my noble, my brave, my chivalrous boy, you 
Would excuse me. That boy would lay down his life for me. 
In all his life his one thought has been to spare me all 
trouble, and to brighten my dark life. Poor Guy! He 

nows nothing of the horror of shame that hangs over 

im—he has found out nothing as yet. To him his 

Mother is a holy thought—the thought of one who died 

ong ago, whose memory he thinks so sacred to me that 
are not speak of her. Poor Guy! Poor Guy!” 

Lord Chetwynde again paused, overcome by emotion. 

*“God only knows,” he resumed, ‘‘ how I feel for him 
and for his future. It’s a dark future for him, my friend. 
For in addition to this grief which I have told you of 
there is another which weighs me down. Chetwynde is 
hot yet redeemed. I lost my life and my chance to save 
the estate. Chetwynde is overwhelmed with debt. The 
time is daily drawing near when I will have to give up 
the inheritance which has come down through so long a 
line of ancestors. All is lost. Hope itself has departed. 

ow can I bear to see the place pass into alien hands ?” 

‘Pass into alien hands!” interrupted the General, in 
Surprise. ‘*Give up Chetwydne? Impossible! It can- 
Not be thought of.” 

“Sad as it is,” replied Lord Chetwynde, mourn- 
fully, ‘‘it must beso. Sixty thousand pounds are due 
Within two years. Unless I can raise that amount all 
must go. When Guy comes of age he must break the 
€ntail and sell the estate. It is just beginning to pay 
Fa too,” he added, regretfully. ‘ WhenI came into 
1 1t was utterly impoverished, and every available stick 
Of timber nad been cut down ; but my expenses have been 
very small, and if I have fulfilled no other hope of my 
ife, T have at least done something for my ground-down 
tenantry ; forevery penny which I have saved, after pay- 
Ing the interest, I have spent on improving their homes 
and farms, so that the place is now in very good condi- 
tion, though I have been obliged to leave the pleasure- 
Stounds utterly neglected.” 

(To be continued. ) 


Correspondence, 


[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
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of the writers.—Ep. L.O.P.] 


LADY DOCTORS AT VIENNA. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s Own PAPER. 

Dear Sir,—The world moves, even the Austrian world. 
It is but a year and a half ago that a Russian lady anda 
Germanico-American lady applied for admission here, and 
in a very quiet way were accepted. Without knowing 

© precedent established by these pioneers, two American 
Women braved the ocean and the wearisome journey, and 

Nocked at the gates of Vienna’s great hospital. Kind- 
tetted, cordial Professor Brown, the world-famed obste- 
een, bade the porter open to them. Once within the 
wit 8, Dr. Meyerhoffer secured them room in the hospital 

Ith the family of one of the officers, where all their 

°dily wants are admirably supplied. 

ne by one the different professors yielded to their re- 
ae and they were allowed access to every department 
ai le hospital, and those who supposed ladies were here 
thoPly to learn the art of midwifery were surprised to see 
- €m working with the laryngoscope, the opthalmoscope, 
sud at topographical anatomy, as well as attending clinics 
1 the wards for general disease. But the wonder soon 
assed away, and the two strangers soon began to seem as 
*“udents, nothing more. 
ut though without exception they were treated by 
are €ssors and students with the utmost courtesy on all 
ay sions, and every opportunity was afforded them on the 
Sane footing with the 1,500 gentlemen students, yet no 
al discussion was held on the subject of admitting 
= until within a week, when Vienna was electrified 
the F announcement in all the papers, that at a session of 
tive aculty Professors it was voted, with but two nega- 
coun. to give to women who shall attend the requisite 
ts thy the degree of M.D. The two who were opposed 
mak 1g liberal movement were Professor Hebra, who 

y ‘8 a specialty of diseases of the skin, and Professor 
At ie probably one of the best anatomists of the world. 
with 8 he possesses the power of investing dry bones 

So much life that he chains eight hundred young 
Wh, om seven to eight in the morning, two hundred of 
ligeens perhaps, have been waiting an hour or longer, 
how 1g come thus early to secure seats. Professor Hyrtt, 
givin. modified his opinion so far as to consent to 
§ private courses on anatomy to ladies, thongh he 


Co 
with Not consent to their attending the ordinary lecture 
q 1¢ other students. It is believed that Professor 


of a will also yield eventually, though it is not really 
Cxeg]erest Import if he should not, as there are two other 
Whom teachers in this branch of the science, one of 
ebra makes nse of the same material that Professor 
T mancs in his clinics. 
to “, at last, the chief universities of Europe are open 
World so as well as men, and all friends of education the 
hey oes Should rejoice. Those who have not been 
Le py 1 scarcely appreciate the advantages offered. They 
8004 Bat y Unsurpassed in the world. The teaching is 
iSeage ae 18 mainly in the vast field of observation of 
that yj.0 Cvery form, offered by the 3,000 patients here, 
. enna surpasses oth 1 ; B. C 
nivergit : er places. . CO. 
ity, Vienna, March 30, 1870, 
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MAY. 
By GEORGE W. SEARs. 


HE speckled trout darts up the stream 
Beneath the rustic bridges, 

While flocks of pigeons glance and gleam 
O’er beech and maple ridges : 

The homely linnet trills his note 
Among the netted shadows, 

The nightingale, with mellow throat, 
Makes musical the meadows. 


The peeping frogs with silver bells, 
In rhythmical ovation, 

Ring out a chime of treble swells 
In joyous gratulation : 

The low of kine is mingling with 
The song of lark and sparrow, 

And fallow fields are growing blithe 
Beneath the plough and harrow. 


The moon all night, serene and white, 
On lake and stream is glowing, 

While rippling fountains seek her light, 
Through woodland valleys flowing ; 


Cours ot the (Empress ot the 
FR ye a ase 
PRBHERE is a story of a poor little French 


princess who was brought to Madrid, and 
promoted to the high and mighty state of 
Queen of Spain and the Indies. The eleva- 

ame tion was awful in its splendour; but it was 
the death, nevertheless, of the lively little princess from 
Paris. Like the Lady of the Lord of Burleigh, she 
pined away in her magnificence. The grim Spanish 
etiquette was too much for her. Imagine a merry, glad- 
some girl, whose feet had been accustomed to twinkle in 
sarabands and minuets, finding herself a queen, who, 
according to the code of Castilian propriety, was sup- 
posed not to have any feet—nay, nor legs—at all! The 
Camarilla (no Spanish court is complete without a Cama- 
rilla) drove her mad. She had Major-domo on the brain. 
She suffered from a chronic attack of Camarera Major. 
She died young, and they laid her in a cold, shining stone 
chest on a shelf of the Pantheon of San Lorenzo ; and 
she was at peace. 

When, some sixteen years since, that famous proclama= 
tion come out on the walls of Paris, in which Napoleon 
admitted that he was a parvenu—and when he proceeded 
to say, ‘‘ L’Empereur épouse Mademoiselle de Montijo,” 
an ominous flutter ran through Parisian society, for 
society knew that the young and beautiful Eugénie de 
Montijo, Comtesse de Téba, and sister of the Duchess of 
Alba, was a Spaniard. ‘‘ A Spaniard, humph !” muttered 
the Faubourg St. Honoré. ‘‘ If she had only been a 
Neapolitan !” murmered the Faubourg St. Germain, which 
remembered the light-hearted though somewhat giddy 
Duchesse de Berri. ‘‘ Une Espagnole! quelle horreur !” 
screamed the quarter of Notre Danie de Lorette, thinking 
of nothing less than fasts three times a-week. The 
devotees of frivolity and fashion began to tremble lest 
the advent of a Spanish Empress should bring about a 
dolorous régime of asceticism and mortification, of lugu- 
brious politeness and funereally ceremonious etiquette, 
akin to that which prevailed at the Court of Louis XIV. 
in his old age, when Madame De Pompadour and Ptre 
La Chaise alternately pulled the strings of the royai 
puppet. 

The Empress Eugénie most agreeably disappointed all 
the expectations which had been formed in her regard. 
The Imperial Court of France speedily became the most 
brilliant one in Europe ; and it was not a very scandalous 
one. If naughtiness were there it had the discretion to 
hide itself behind rose-coloured curtains, and forbore to 
flaunt on the very steps of the throne, as the Pompadours, 
the Chateauroux, and the Du Barris of old had done. 
The Empress found something of the nature of « court 
prepared for her when, according to the poet Browning, 
she began to “ powder her hair with gold,” and was taken 
to the “ grewsome side” of the Third Napoleon. But the 
Court created by the Prince President, who made himself 
emperor from the chaotic fragments left by the republic 
of 1848, was slightly too stiff, slightly too prosaic, 
slightly too much pipeclayed to suit the young 
Madrilena. The funeral baked meats of the Elysée 
had coldly furnished forth the marriage - table of 
the Tuileries. There were too many aides-de-camp, too 
many officiers d’ordonnance. The footmen were grenadiers 
in plush. While Louis Napoleon was a bachelor, his 
cousin, the Princess Mathilde, had kept house for him ; 
but Madame Demidoff had become somewhat of a blue 
stocking and a dilettante. She was absorbed in water- 
colour drawings, sculpture, and novels in three volumes. 


French 
a) sty hee 


And all night long a low sweet song 
Sweeps o’er the misty hollow, 

From marsh and fen, from hill and glen, 
From brook, and field, and fallow. 


It is the time of pleasant things, 
When love makes up his issues, 
And hearts well up, like hidden springs, 
From rusted cells and tissues— 
A time fo hear at break of day 
A silver-chorussed matin— 
A liquid fretwork in crochet 
On atmospheric satin,— 


A time to feast the soul, the eyes, 
To watch each bird that passes, 
And half surmise that birds are wise, 
And men are only asses ; 
And then to turn and raise the load 
With weary shoulders bending, 
And take the old, well-beaten road 
That lca1s—unto the ending ! 


The Tuileries was in danger of becoming an Hotel de 
Rambouillet or an Abbaye-aux-bois. All that Napoleon 
III. could do was to resuscitate the field-day ceremonial 
and the barrack-room etiquette of the First Empire. 
Grand Chamberlains, Grand Huntsmen, Pages of the 
Presence, and Masters of Requests started up from the 
faded pages of the Almanach Impérial of the year 1804, 
and pervaded the saloons of the palace in a guise well- 
nigh as ghostly as that worn by the withered veterans who 
once a-year gather in the Place Vendéme to hang their 
wreaths of immortelles on the pedestal of the triumphal 
column. There were state banquets, state concerts, and 
state theatricals ; and diamond bracelets and snuff-boxes 
were duly forwarded by the imperial command to artists 
and composers, precisely as had been the case in the days 
of Talma and Mademoiselle Georges, of Paér and 
Cherubini. 

The Empress Eugénie came, saw, and conquered ; 
that is to say, she soon transformed the barrack-room 
into a Temple of Taste, and for pipeclay, precedents, and 
pomposity, substituted grace, elegance, and the most re- 
fined luxury. She waved a magic wand, and lo! the 
fairy crinoline appeared. Herself one of the most beauti- 
ful of women, she gathered round her a bevy of fair 
dames unequalled in any royal or imperial circle in 
Europe. Of many of these beauties, alas, it must be 
written fuerunt. Marriage, death, misfortune, have 
robbed the saloons of the Tuileries of many a bright orna- 
ment ; and the essaim de jolies femmes has had to be re- 
newed over and over again. Mdme. la Marquise de 
Gallifet, Mdme. de Montebello, Mdme. de Labedoyére, 
Mdme. Lefebvre-Desnouettes, Mdme. la Comtesse De 
Pierres, are now recognised as the reigning beauties of 
the Empress’s Court, while Mdine. la Comtesse de Met- 
ternich, Ambassadress of Austria, is gladly hailed as arbi- 
tress of grace and elegance. But there is another who is 
supreme ; there is another who reigns high above the 
“‘reigning beauty,” and that is the Empress herself, Time 
has mellowed her comeliness, but has left no ugly trace of 
his touch upon her face. She is a little stouter than 
of yore, and her features wear from time to time a 
slightly pensive expression. That is all. She is 
still the centre of a constellation of radiant women, 
as in the days when Winterhalter painted _ his 
famous picture, “The Empress surrounded by her 
Ladies” —a picture of which he executed a still 
more famous paraphrase, representing a very beautiful 
Somebody (nobody could ever tell with precision who the 
‘‘ Somebody” was) surrounded by a group of laughing 
naiads whose apparel was, to say the least, diaphanous. 
But that Court belongs to the “fifties.” During the last 
ten years the Court painters have grown more rangés; 
but splendour and elegance yet reign at the Tuileries, 
which, so long as Eugénie presides over its festivities, 
will hold its own when contrasted with that stern but 
sumptuous old Court of Napoleon I., when there was in- 
deed plenty of beauty, but not enough to counterbalance 
the intolerable amount of barrack. What could J osephine 
or Marie Louise—what could the fair D’Abrantés or the 
fairer Récamier do against all those whiskered marshals 
and major-generals who came hot from Austerlitz and 
Wagram to swagger in the Pavillon Marsan, and clank 
their sabres and jingle their spurs in the Galérie de 
Flore? Those were the days in which Hercules had the 
better of Omphale. But Omphale will bide her time, and 
always ends by vanquishing the victor in the long run, 
and twisting him round her little finger. : a 

The personnel of the Court of the Empress is oo eth > 
of a Grand Mistress of the House ; twelve Tndies, : ello) 
Palace (among whom are the Comtesse [De Monte 
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the Baronne de Pierres, and the Vicomtesse Aguado) ; a 
Lady Reader (Madame le Breton-Bourbaki); a Virst 
Chamberlain ; three Chamberlains; a First and Second 
Equerry ; 2 Private Secretary ; and a Private Librarian. 


Theatres and Anvaisements, 


———— 


COVENT-GARDEN.—This (Saturday) Evening, 
Monday, Faust e Margherita. Tuesday, 
Friday, I] Barbiere di Siviglia. Half- 


Roya ITALriAN OPERA, 
La Figlia del Reggimento. 
Martha. Thursday, Hamlet. 
past Eight : 

Drury-LANE.—This (Saturday) Evening, Roberto Il Diavolo. 
Martha. Half-past Hight. =; 

HayMARKET.—No Song No Supper—(At Eight) Barwise’s Book—A Regular 
Fix—My Husband’s Ghost. Seven. 

PriInceEss’s.—French Plays. Eight. 5 

ADELPH!.—Too Much of a Good Thing—(Quarter to Eight) The Prompter’s 
Box—The Enchanted Wood. Seven. : ; 

Lycrum.—Breaking the Spell—(Quarter-past Eight) Little Faust. Half- 

ast Seven. 

Guyana oity Turn Next—(Hight) Frou-Frou—The ’Varsity Boat Race. 
Seven. 

Giope.—Milky White—(Nine) Robert Macaire—No. 1 Round the Corner. 
Half-past Seven. : 

Srranp.—Widow’s Weeds—Sir George and a Dragon-—A Fish Out of 
Water. Half-past Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—Frou-Frou—lLa Belle Sauvage. Half-past Seven. 

Prince oF Wates’s.—Dearest Mamma—(At Eight) M.P.—Qnite by 
Accident. Half-past Seven. 

New QueeEn’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’Twixt Axe 
and Crown. Seven. 

Ho.sorn.—The Happiest Day of My Life—(At a Quarter past Eight) Behind 
the Curtain—The Chamber of Horrors. Seven. 

Vaupevitte.—For Love or Money—(At a Quarter to Ten) Don Carlos. 
Half-past Seven. : 

Garery.—Man of Quality—(At Nine) Princess of Trebizonde. Seven. 

CHARING-CRoss.—Captain Smith—The Twin Sisters—Ixion. Seven. 

New National STANDARD.—Uncle Dick’s Darling—Guy Fawkes. 

CrystaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Openat Ten. 

Sr. Jaues’s Hatt, Piccapstiy.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

Ecyprian Hau, Piccapitty.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Even- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 
PotytTrcunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 
Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. 


Monday, 


Seven. 


Eleven till Ten 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
May 15. Sunpay.—Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
» 16. Monday.—Sun rises 4.9 A.M. 
>, 17. Tuesday.—sun sets 7.45 P.M. 
», 18. Wednesiay.—St. Eric of Sweden. 
», 19. Thursday.—Daybreak 0.40 a.m. 


», 20, Friday.—Albert Durer born, 1471. 
», 21. Saturday.—Marquis of Montrose executed, 1650. 
& Sh Aients >t 5 Set 
Que detter Bushes. 
$ — 2 
see 


Tae Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co., 
4, Ave Maria-lane, E.C., and may also be obtained at the Railway Sta- 
ions, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent. direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ds vie suiveree te ssh LV 8s 0G. 
Half a Year ” SRE ELA TEED Mee 
Quarter of a Year : 43. 4d. 


x*, Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-oftice Orders to be made 
payable (on General Post-office) to E. Marlborough and Co. 
Communications intended for the Ediior should be addressed to him at 


4, Ave Maria-lane, E.C., where letters relating to the business of the Paper 
should also be sent, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT. 


Vearly Pir churn eevee 24 francs, 
HalfeyY early <® Sees aefestat he eee 12 55 
Qtlarterlys: ‘cotvecstsscassoosrteeseten 6. 5; 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 95, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


«x» Owing to pressure on our space, we have been compelled 
to omit the page of dance music, but it will appear in our next, 
with articles on summer decorations for the house and other 
subjects of special interest at this season. 


M. H.—As we do not know all the circumstances, you must 
depend on your own innate delicacy to decide the questions 
you ask. White dresses made half-fitting basques, belted or 
not, and worn with demi-trained gored skirts, are what you 
want. Black silk tunics will also be suitable. Flat pleat- 
ings of wash materials are stitched on near.the top, the 
pleats are pressed, not sewn, the lower edge is Hemmed and 
flowing. —Em broidered ruffles are scant ; gathered ruffles are 
full enough to flute. 

Mrs. S. C. L.—A short gored dress of your silk sample, with 
an over-skirt of black silk and two pleatings of black silk 
around the coloured skirt, would be the best arrangement 
youcanmake. The waist and sleeves will answer. Black 
silk sash. Ecru is pronounced as if spelled a-krew; cre- 
tonne as if spelled cra-ton. 

Fat, Farr, aNp Forty.—Wear a separate skirt of black silk 
beneath your grenadine skirt. Make the waist a tight- 
fitting hasque of grenadine lined with strong black silk, 
without any other lining.—Casaque trimmed with fringe, 
flat pleatings, folds, heart-shaped necks, close basque, and 
sabot sleeves, become stout ladies. 

GirL OF THE PERIOD.—We had supposed that even a girl of 
the period knew that Tennyson did not write ‘* Pickwick.” 
Since you have not arrived at this knowledge, we think 
that you had much better give your attention to the litera- 
ture of the times than to beautifying your complexion by 
means of arsenic, and risking your life in the experiment. — 
As to your other question, we would say, once for all, that 
we do not undertake to read character from the handwriting 
or to critise the chirography of thousands of correspondents, 
and that questions on this subject will henceforth receive 

,, LO attention. 

M. M. S8.—Cut your Jong skirt the proper length for walking, 
and narrow the two side gores. The width of the short 
pak should be three yards and a half.—Make the brown 
a aan a slight train, a short basque and sabot sleeves, 
srimmed with passementerie and fringe. 

BE ae Your idea of the waist and peplum is good. Trim 
with pleated satin ruche and fringe.—Make your percale 


a short gored skirt and belt ae : : 
bands piped with white posite basque. Trim with bias 


Neti.—You do not need a pattern for 
muslin dress for your child, Fit 
put as much fulness and length i 
will look ste F 

PERPLEXED.—The flower in the design you joninali 

AUTHOR WANTED.—A gentleman having Satto. lett Tete 
poem entitled ‘‘ The Ripple’s Request,” that appeared in 
our columns on the 13th of last November, wishes for the 


xx the simple yoked 
a high-necked yoke and 
n the waist and skirt as 


author’s name with address. If this should meet his eye, 
perhaps he will kindly communicate with us. 


aa 


—— 
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I figures are not usually the most entertaining 
reading for ladies, their occasional significance 
would more than compensate for any want of general 
interest of which they might be hastily accused. The 
present is a case in point. On the 31st of last March 
the first quarter of the year 1870 came to an end, and 
on the 5th of the current month the Registrar-General 
issued his report upon the condition of the people of 
these islands as ascertained from the returns made to 
his department. The period was rather an eventful 
one. Perhaps the first and most gratifying feature of 
the present report is the increase of marriages—an 
infallible sign of reviving prosperity. The fatal crisis 
of 1866 had been felt uninterruptedly up to last year, 
but then for the first time the effects of the calamity 
became less perceptible. The number of marriages 
for the Christmas quarter of 1869 exceeded by 1,322 
that for the corresponding quarter of 1868. The 


births, too, for the quarter just ended were above the’ 


average ; and not only was trade better, but provisions 
were cheaper also. So far, therefore, the information 
is satisfactory ; but when we turn to the tale of deaths 
the intelligence is of a different character. That it 
has been a hard winter everybody knows, but perhaps 
everybody does not know what a “hard winter” 
really means or what it costs in human life. This 
season, which well-fed, well-clothed, healthy people 
mildly describe as “bracing,” has cost the population 
of the kingdom at least 20,000 lives! With such 
facts before them, parents should at once and for ever 
forego the fatally pernicious practice of letting their 
little ones wear short sleeves or short dresses and socks 
in winter, for cold is scarcely less fatal to the young 
than to the aged, as the Registrar-General’s tables in- 
dubitably evidence. 


After the harrowing details of the massacre by 
Greek brigands of English subjects, recently published 
in our columns, our readers will be interested in 
learning something of the domestic life of the outlaws, 
and a correspondent of the Lemberg Gazette, a Polish 
paper published in Austria, enables us to supply the 
information. He says that the principal band is com- 

osed of several hundred shepherds in the mountains 
of Hymettus and Pentelicus. These brigands main- 
tain friendly relations with men of all classes at 
Athens, and have influential supporters among the 
various political parties, and especially in the army. 
Their victims are almost always either foreigners or 
Greek merchants and bankers. They look upon the 
native nobility as their patrons, and sometimes invite 
them to be godfathers to their children—an invitation 
which is seldom refused, as the relationship thus pro- 
duced establishes a sort of freemasonry between the 
brigands and the nobles, and protects the estates of 
the latter against depredations. One of the most 
popular of the old Greek families among the brigand 
bands is that of Prince Soutzo. The head of this 
family, Prince Demetrius, is the godfather of upwards 
of sixty brigand children! One day the Prince was 
hunting in the vicinity of Athens, when a. brigand 
deputation invited him to the marriage-feast ofa mem- 
ber of their band, named Andrea. The Prince followed 
the deputation to a secluded spot in the mountains, 
where Andrea presented to him his bride, who, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, had sat for three 
days in a hut covered with green boughs, into which 
only women were admitted, to offer her their farewell 
salutations on the approaching termination of her 
maiden life. Andrea unveiled the girl before the 
Prince, upon which she kissed him on the forehead, 
and invited him to take part in the marriage banquet. 
The Prince then sat down with the brigands, and 
various meats were brought in on silver dishes, with 
wine in golden goblets, the Prince eating and drinking 
with his hosts till night. Shortly afterwards Andrea 
became notorious as one of the fiercest of the brigand 
chiefs, and a price of 1,000 drachmas was set on his 
head. Notwithstanding this no one dared to betray 
the bandit, and the Government at length ordered 
Prince Soutzo to go in pursuit of him with a detach- 
ment of soldiers. The Prince, however, begged the 
Government to relieve him of this duty, representing 
that if he accepted it the brigands would take a fearful 
revenge on his family. The correspondent adds that 
King George himself has had to show the bandits an 
amount of consideration which proves how powerful 
they are in the country. During his last tour in his 
dominions he was surrounded by a number of them in 


the mountains, headed by a notorious chieftaincess 
named Kara Janina. Advancing boldly to the King, 
she asked him to stoop down to her from the saddle, 
and after kissing him on the forehead, wished him a 
pleasant journey, and recommended her children to his 
care ! 

The important question referred to in our number 
for April 23, has just been pressed upon the attention 
of the Poor-law Board by a memorial signed by some 
three thousand ladies, a deputation of whom waited 
on Mr. Goschen a few days since. These ladies ask 
to be allowed to take an active and authorised part in 
eradicating the pauper taint from our workhouse 
children. It is difficult to overstate the disadvantages 
of massing orphan and deserted pauper children, and 
more especially girls, under the roof of the workhouse. 
Of children so brought up, even in schools most care- 
fully superintended, we read on all hands the most 
lamentable histories. Born and bred paupers, with 
no experience of home life, no habit of self-reliance, 
no practice in the shifts and struggles of individual 
existence in the world, they prove failures in life, 
and an enormous proportion of them go to swell ulti- 
mately the ranks of the dangerous, vicious, or useless 
classes. Nearly seventy per cent. of the girls so brought 
up seem to turn out badly. We are not quoting idle 
figures, but the results of various and careful investi- 
gations by very different kinds of persons. On the 
other hand, of children boarded out under careful 
supervision, as, for instance, those of the City and 
Barony parishes of Glasgow, seventy per cent. cer- 
tainly do well; and it is believed that this is an under- 
statement. Mr. Goschen has mastered the subject in 
many of its details, and is evidently disposed to favour 
a judicious system of boarding out deserted and orphan 
pauper children in this country, such as is adopted in 
Scotland. He questioned the ladies as to some of the 
obvious difficulties ; the first and chief difficulty being 
thatof securingefficient superintendence. But tothis the 
very numbers and respectability of the names appended 
to the memorial afforded some reply. Here are three 
thousand ladies who only ask to be legally empowered 
to help in the better education of these pauper chil- 
aren ; and if Mr. Goschen is wise he will further their 
benevolent and praiseworty efforts to the utmost of 
his power, 
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Choice Stove and Greenhouse Flowering Plants. By B. 8. 
Wittiams. (Published by the Author at Victoria and 
Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway.) 

Mr. WittraMs is well known both as a practical horticul- 

turist and an author of useful manuals ; his works on ferns 

and orchids being widely acknowledged as standard books 
of reference alike by amateur and professional gardeners. 

The handsome volume now under notice deserves to be 

not one whit less popular, and for general use should 


prove the authority on the interesting subject to which it 
is devoted. 


A Handbook for Greek and Roman Lace-making. 
(Barrett, 13, Mark-lane.) 
Handbook of Point-Luce. By Vicror Tovcus. 4th 

_ dition. (Barnard, 119, Edgware-road.) 

Designs for Point-Lacz. By Victor Toucue and G. E. M. 
(Barnard. ) 

A WONDERFUL impetus—if such an adjective may be 
employed in reference to an art that must excite surprise 
how it could ever have fallen into neglect—has been given 
during the last few years to that most beautiful and 
refined of all ladies’ needlework, lace-making ; and it is 
to stimulate to a still greater extent this revival of taste, 
as well as to supply the daily expressed want of hundreds 
of ladies for effective point-lace designs, that the three 
works we have indicated above have been prepared. 
The first-mentioned, the production of a lady, is 
the more pretentious of the three, and certainly has 
merits peculiar to itself. The fair author has made a 
special study of choice specimens of Greek and Roman 
lace, and has found her liking for them grow to such an 
extent in the practice of copying, that she suggests with 
some confidence that if ladies would only give their at- 
tention to such work they would soon infinitely prefer it, 
despite the extra time it would absorb, to any of our 
more modern point-lace. The most interesting and valu- 
able feature, however, of her little book is the collection 
of designs, copied from old samplers and other choice and 
scarce specimens, that it supplies. 

Victor Touche’s handbook is already so popular that we 
need do little more than announce the publication of a 
new and revised edition. It affords illustrations and de- 
scriptions of thirty-four different stitches, besides a short 
series of practical designs. To this handbook the ‘‘De- 
signs for Point-Lace ” is intended asa sequel. lt contains 
six full-size original designs—apron-trimming, two hand- 
kerchiefs, square bodice, lace-flounce, insertion—and from 
their clearness and practicability, as well as beauty, they 
have evidently been prepared by skilful workers, and not, 
as is unhappily too frequently the case, merely drawn 
for show, to sell the the book, by draughtsmen possessing 
little real acquaintance with the subject. 


Amongst miscellaneous publications the following have 
reached us: The True Rights of Woman (Partridge), 4 
pamphlet well worth the attention of extreme progres- 
sionists ; Best of Everything, Part 3 (Kent and Co.); The 
French Verbs at a Glance, new edition, by Mariot de Beau- 
voisin (Stanford) ; Common Sayings, Wi ords, and Customs: 
their Origin and History, by H. J, Loaring (Hodder and 
Stoughton), 2 work that may conveniently take a place 
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by the side of Dr. Charnock’s ‘Verba Nominalia,” 
Chambers’ Etymological Dictionary, and Dr. Roget’s 
well-known collection of English Words and Phrases. 


SERIALS OF THE MONTH. 

Tinsleys’ (18, Catherine-street) is a strong number, 
though less noticeable for any special excellences than 
for the admirably-varied nature of its contents. Mr. 
William Black, author of ‘‘In Silk Attire,” contributes 
the opening chapters of a new novel—‘‘ The Monarch of 
Mincing-lane”; and then there are the continuations of 
‘‘ Austin Friars” and ‘‘ George Canterbury’s Will,” the 
former by Mrs. Riddell and the latter by Mrs. Henry 
Wood. Amongst the poetry we find the following sea- 
sonable lines :— 

HAWTHORN BLOSSOMS. 
Hawthorn blossoms bonny and sweet, 
White as the driven snow, 
Bloomed as we trod with ling’ring feet, 
Sunshine and sorrow, bitter and sweet, 
When we parted long ago. 


Lips bravely smiling though heart was full; 
Sore sad work the tears to stay. 

And he said, ‘‘ Ina year [ shall cross the main ; 

When the hawthorn blooms we shall meet again 
’Neath the scented may.” 


‘‘In a year!” O, years that I waited and hoped! 
O, days counted o’er and o'er! 
The hawthorn that bloomed and withered again, 
The ship that sailed to the distant main, 
And never came back to shore! 


A softened murmur reaches mine ear 
As of rippling waves in the bay ; 

And it tells of a ship that was lost off land ; 

Yet they say at the window, as list’ning I stand, 
"Tis the wind among the may ! 

Belgravia (Warwick House, Paternoster-row) supplies 
the second instalment of Miss Braddon’s new novel, and 
even thus early its interest begins to lay hold on the 
reader. Amongst the general papers is a rambling but 
readable one by Sala, while Percy Fitzgerald, in the con- 
tinuation of the “‘ Lives of Famous Men,’ § depicts the 
darkest side of Nelson’s character, but communicates 
nothing that is particularly new on the subject. 

‘Man and Wife” is still the principal attraction of 
Cassell’s Magazine (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), Mr. 
Wilkie Collins certainly succeeding, while rendering 
his novel deeply interesting, in exposing the nncertainty 
of the Scotch marriage laws, and if he is enabled thereby 
to hasten the time when the marriage laws of Great 
Britain shall be consolidated, he will unquestionably 
render essential service to the public. The Quiver (same 
publishers) contains some pretty lines for children, by 
Mr. W. C. Bennett, and in other respects is about an 
average part. Cassell’s Household Guide, Part 7, Book of 
Birds, Part 6, and Popular Educator, Part 30, it will be 
sufficient to announce. 

The Poetical Magazine for May (Simpkins) is the first 
number of a new venture, the scope of which is indicated 
by its title. This is not the first time that an attempt 
has been made to launch a periodical exclusively devoted 
to poetry, and its success would seem, therefore, at 
present more doubtful than that of most new serials. 
The world is wide, however, and we would willingly 
extend a helping hand to those who bravely seek to win 
the popular ear; but the editor will have to look very 
sharply, we fear, after his voluntary amateur contributors, 
not to beimposedupon. In this first number, for instance, 
we find the beautiful little poem of Hogg (‘‘The Ettrick 
Shepherd ”) on the Skylark, commencing ‘‘ Bird of the 
Wilderness,” &c., given as an original poem, under the 
title ‘‘Lay to the Wild Bird,” with the initials ‘‘ W. G. B.” 
attached, and the worst of it is, that in the process of 
copying it has been so horribly mangled that not only 
beauty but sense is sacrificed. There are other things we 
might take exception to, but this should be sufficient to 
put both editor and readers on their guard. 

The Leisure Hour (Tract Society) contains amongst its 
more noticeable features a portrait and biographical 
sketch of Mr. Disraeli, a chapter on the education of 
girls of the middle classes, and a short account, with il- 
lustrations, of the ‘‘ Rob Roy on the Jordan.” In the 
Sunday at Home is a pen-and-ink sketch of George 
Miiller, of Bristol. 

We have also received the Victoria Magazine (Princes- 
street, Hanover-square), containing a lengthy report of 
the debate at the Victoria Discussion Society on Emi- 
gration ;§Good Words (Strahan and Co.) ; Aunt Judy (Bell 
and Daldy); Christian World Magazine, Happy Hours, 
and the Literary World (Clarke and Co., 18, Fleet-street) ; 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston and Sons) ; 
Englishwoman’s Review (23, Great Marlborough-street) ; 
Food Journal (8, Castle-street, Holborn) ; Golden Hours 
and Sunshine (Macintosh); the /loral World (Groom- 
bridge), the St. James’s (49, Essex-street, Strand); and 
the florist and Pomologist (171, Fleet-street). 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY'S LIBRARY. 
Archer’s (T.) A Fool’s Paradise, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 
Digby’s (K. H.) Halcyon Hours, Poems, 12mo, 6s., cloth. 
Ginx’s Baby, His Birth and other Misfortunes, 12mo, 5s., cloth. 
Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, translated by Frothingham, 9s., cloth. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest, Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” 2 vols., 21s. 
Routledge’s Guide to London, revised to 1870, 12mo, 1s., boards, 
Symington’s Nessie’s Hero, crown 8vo, 2s. 64., cioth. 
Young Ladies’ (The) Picture Reading Book, 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
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*“ Sacred Songs for Little Singers.” Words by Francrs 
Riptey Havereat. Music Composed and Arranged by 
Atgerto RanpeccEr. (Novello, Ewer, and Co.) 

It is a very long time since we met with a volume for 
children that pleased us more than this. Whatever may 

® the case as regards modern juvenile story-books and 
artistic renderings of fairy lore, certain it is that musical 
Publishers seem too often to have laboured under the 
Impression that ‘anything would do for children,” and 
ey have accordingly rarely ventured beyond the pro- 


duction of collections of old nursery rhymes, or colour- 
less, jiggy school ditties. Thanks, however, to the en- 
terprise of Messrs. Novello, a step is now made in the 
right direction, and we hope this really beautiful volume 
—charming alike in its conception and execution, artistic 
and mechanical—may meet with a very large measure of 
success, both on account of its own intrinsic merits and 
as presaging a brighter future for juvenile singers. 

‘* Sacred Songs for Little Singers ” is a handsome folio 
volume of some forty-six pages of original music, printed 
on superior paper in clear, bold type, embellished with an 
engraved frontispiece and title-page, and bound in the 
most attractive style. It is dedicated, by permission of 
the Queen, to the Princess Beatrice, and is not unworthy 
of even the royal table. Its contents comprise twelve 
original pieces, the words marked by much simple pathos 
and tenderness of feeling, and the music, while never 
soaring beyond the comprehension of children, by breadth 
and freshness of treatment. ‘The airs are, as a whole, ex- 
ceedingly pretty, with just that simplicity and tunesome- 
ness of expression, that cause them readily to catch the 
ear and linger in the memory. In our next number we 
will endeavour to give a specimen, and in the meantime 
can recommend the book to all parents. 


**Philomel.” Waltz. By G. Ricwarpson. 
trated. (Shepherd.) 


Amid the multiplicity of waltzes that almost daily issue 
from the musical press, and from their similarity of treat- 
ment might have been the production of a single over- 
worked brain, it is quite refreshing to meet occasionally 
with one that, like a bright oasis in a desert of dreary 
mediocrity, charms us by its sparkle and originality. 
Such a waltz is that before us. It was apparently sug- 
gested to the energetic musical director of the Globe 
Theatre by the play of the same name that for some time 
occupied the boards of Miss Josephs’ well-managed house ; 
and without being pretentious in form, it has a pleasant 
dash and sparkle that should gain for ita more than ordi- 
nary share of popularity. 


SUSI AND the srania. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


THe two or three weeks of respectable mediocrity that 
usually mayk:the opening of the London opera season, and 
to which this year, despite its comparative strength, can 
scarcely be said to form a bond-fide exception, are passed, 
and a brilliant run of success may now be pretty safely 
predicted. OnSaturday, Madame Adelina Patti made her 
first appearance this season in I/ Barbiere, and her recep- 
tion was of the warmest kind. At the first moment of her 
discovering herself in the balcony the audience burst into 
the most enthusiastic plaudits, which were continued for 
some minutes, and some echo of the welcome thus accorded 
was repeated after the first few notes of the music were 
sung by her, the same freshness and brightness of voice 
which was.so great a delight to her admirers last season 
being still apparent, with but little diminution. In 
her acting Madame Adelina Patti displayed every pos- 
sible fascination, and in the music lesson scene, in 
obedience to an encore demanded for the introduced 
scena—a demand with which she complied with character- 
istic readiness—she substituted ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
with great effect. The same opera which afforded her an 
opportunity of receiving a welcome from a few of her 
English admirers was also the means of reintroducing 
Signor Mario to the field of some of his former successes, 
and the reception he met with was, if possible, heartier 
and more enthusiastic than that given to Patti herself. 
Signor Mario was the complete identitication of the Count 
Almaviva, adventurous without much scruple, polished 
in his manners even to the very man whose aid in his 
love-making he scorned while he employed it. In his 
singing Mario showed how much art may conceal natural 
weakness, for his phrasing was perfect, and his vocalisa- 
tion generally was a model to all who call themselves 
singers. The directors of Covent-garden may be sincerely 
congratulated upon having the most thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, if not the most highly gifted, representative of the 
true Italian style of singing in Signor Mario. 


Illus- 


GAJETY THEATRE. 

The energetic and accomplished manager of the Gaiety 
has resolved to make an effort to familiarise the public 
with some of the almost-forgotten dramatic successes of 
the past, and already he has afforded us the means of 
judging in what spirt he purposes to carry out such re- 
vivals. Sir John Vanbrugh, of whose comedy, called 
The Relapse ; or, Virtue in Danger, an abridged version 
was performed at this theatre on Saturday evening, 
under the title of The Man of Quality, would seem to 
have received more favours at the hands of Fortune than 
she commonly bestows upon dramatic authors. Poet, 
wit, soldier, courtier, architect, dramatist, and manager, 
he was a man of many callings, and he prospercd in them 
all. His connexion with the stage appears to have 
been the keystone of the whole edifice of his great- 
ness. Beginning life as an ensign in a marching 
regiment, he had the good luck to make acquaintance 
in winter quarters with a certain Sir Thomas Skipwith, 
who had a share in the Drury-lane patent, and at whose 
suggestion he wrote the Relapse. The success of the 
piece, followed some years afterwards by that of the 
Provoked Husband, a play of which even Dr. Johnson 
deigned to express approval, won for the author the 
favour of the Court. He was made ‘‘ Clarencieux,” an 
office which he soon converted into money; and in the 
course of along and eventful career he enjoyed among 
other lucrative appointments those of Surveyor of Green- 
wich Hospital, Comptroller-General of Works, and Sur- 
veyor of Gardens and Waters. Finally he ‘went into 
management,” as dramatic people say, and founded the 
Haymarket Theatre. The Jielapse was first brought 
out in 1697 at Drury-lane, when it appears to have 
had the advantage of an excellent rendering, actors 
of such standing as Cibber, Powell, Doggett, and 
Mrs. Rogers figuring in the original cast. In 1772 
its name was changed to The Man of Quality, by 
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which title it was played at Covent-garden, with Wood- 
ward, Lewes, Dunstall, Quick, and Mrs. Lessingham in 
the principal parts. Five years later Sheridan made an 
adaptation of the comedy, and subsequently it was seized 
upon by French dramatists. It is now twenty years 
since Zhe Relapse was played upon any London stage, the 
last representation having taken place at the Strand 
Theatre in 1850, when that house was under the manage- 
ment of Mr. William Farren. In the present version, 
which is compressed into three acts, the difficult task of 
abridgment and adaptation has been performed by Mr. 
Hollingshead, with the expertness and good taste tu be 
looked for in so clever a writer. We may add that the 
scenery and costumes are excellent, but that in the acting 
there is much room for improvement. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Mpeg. Sartnton-Dotzy announces thatshe will take her fare- 
well of the public at her morning concert on the 6ta of June. 
Her loss will be irreparable. 


Mrs. Howard Paul has been lecturing in Boston on 
‘*Woman’s Rights and Wrongs.” 


Miss Marie Wilton intends, it is said, to retire from the 
stage as soon as the run of J.P. is over. 


A pension of 1007. a-year has been granted to Mr. Robert 
Buchanan. author of ‘‘ Undertones,” ‘‘ London Poems,” &c. 


Professor Seeley’s lectures on Roman History to the large 
class of ladies (over 200) at the Kensington Museum are to be 
published. 

Mdlle. Menter, the Bavarian pianist, who has played in 
Vienna during the past winter so successfully, defers her visit 
to London until the season of 1871. 

The new opera by the Baroness Perriére-Pilté is (says the 
Choir) to be placed on the stage next winter at Paris, with 
Mdlle. Maudit and M. Faure in the chief réles. 

An Italian theatrical paper has discovered that 2,155 lyrical 
productions bear, directly or indirectly, the names of women 
for titles, Dido alone coming in for forty-nine such honours. 

Mr. Maclise has been buried at Kensal-green Cemetery. 
where so many artists and poets are interred, near his old 
friend Mulready. 


It is understood that Mr. Dion Boucicault has arranged 
with Mr. Charles Dickens to dramatise ‘‘ The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood.”’ He is also engaged on a new Irish drama of 
the day, entitled The Raparee. 

Mr. German Reed has engaged Mr. Corney Grain, the new 
vocal and pianoforte humourist, who, on Monday next, May 
16th, will appear at the Royal Gallery of Illustration, in a 
musical sketch written by himself, and entitled The School 
Feast. 

It is announced that on Friday next, the 20th instant, Miss 
Louisa Pyne will sing for the last time in Haydn’s Creation, 
at St. James’s Hall, on which occasion Miss Arabella Smythe, 
Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Santley will assist. The per- 
formance will be under the direction of the National Choral 
Society ; conductor, Mr. G. W. Martin. 

Miss Bateman’s intended sojourn in France for this summer 
has been cancelled by a sudden call to arms in London. She 
appears, therefore, at the Olympic on Monday, the 23rd of 
May, for a limited number of nights, in Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
play of Mary Warner, in which she has been recently so 
victorious in America, thus following up the success she ob- 
tained in London in creating the 7éle of the heroine. 

Miss Neilson will give her first reading at St. James’s Hall 
on the 26th May. It will be under the patronage of the 
Princess of Wales and numerous distinguished ladies. The 
dramatic works Missi Neilson has chosen to illustrate are 
The Provoked Husband, Wallenstein, The Taming of the Shrew, 
Phédre, and Love for Love. The readings will be interwoven 
with anecdotes and comments, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper will 
preside at the pianoforte. 


The following notice was exhibited at the British Museum 
on Monday: ‘‘ From the 9th of May to the 8th of August, 
1870, inclusive, the public will be admitted to view the col- 
lections, on Mondays from ten to eight o’clock, on Wednes- 
days and Fridays from ten to six, and on Saturdays from 
twelve to eight ; from the 9th to the 31st of August inclusive, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from ten to six o'clock, 
and on Saturdays from twelve until six o’clock.—S. Winter 
Jones, Principal Librarian.” 


There was a brilliant audience at the St. James’s Theatre on 
Saturday evening, to welcome the return of Mrs. John Wood, 
whom ill-health had banished from the stage for some weeks 
past, but who is happily now sufficiently restored to be enabled 
to resume her professional duties. She was received with fervid 
applause on making her reappearance as the Princess Po- 
cohontas, in the celebrated burlesque of La Belle Sauvage—a 
character which she sustained with all her wonted brightness 
and ability. 

Mr. Byron's drama, The Prompter’s Box, is now followed 
at the Adelphi by a fairy extravaganza, from the same pen, 
entitled Z'he Enchanted Wood; or, the Three Transformed 
Princes. The subject of this has been found in the well- 
known German legend of ‘The Three Sisters,” the leading 
incidents of which have been closely followed. To describe 
the plot of an extravaganza 1s a task almost as hopeless as to 
analyse the fabric of the gossamer. It is sufficient to say, 
then, that Mr. Byron’s latest production contains all the time- 
honoured characters and incidents with which fairy lore 
abounds. 


A valuable collection of pictures will be disposed of on 
Saturday and Monday, May 21 and 23. It is that of the late 
Mr. Edwin Bullock, of Hawthorn House, Handsworth, near 
Birmingham, and comprises amongst others, ‘‘Ruth and 
Boaz,” by Sir Charles Eastlake, P.R.A.; ‘‘The Highland 
Shepherd’s Home,” by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A.; ‘* Venice,” 
by J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; ‘‘Amy Robsart,” by Frith ; 
splendid specimens by the late Daniel Maclise, R.A., ©, R. 
Leslie, Etty, Goodall, Webster, Roberts, Constable, and 
other Royal Academicians; ‘‘A Scene in Brittany, with 
Peasants and Animals,” by Rosa Bonheur ; and 100 works by 
David Cox, 

A handsome offering has been presented by Miss St. John 
Mildmay, daughter of Archdeacon St. John Mildmay, to the 
parish church of Chelmsford. Miss Mildmay’s work consists 
of two paintings eleven feet high upon either side of the east 
Window, representing an angel under an elaborate canopy, 
with a background of gold. The angels are robed in white, 
with scarlet and blue wings, and each one holds a scroll ; on 
the one is written, ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy,” on the other Lord 
God Almighty,” the whole forming, with the stained window, 
a sort of triptych. On each side of the altar is a rich MED ets 
with the blue fleur-de-lis and white roses. The wnoles +3 
completed by the text, ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb that § 
slain,” on a band of gold above the altar. 
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MAT IN.O. P. BEADS AND BERLIN WOOL. 

Tue centre of this design is in Berlin woolwork, the 
leaves of the circular ornament being in brilliant shaded 
green, the small pointed beads alternating in red and blue. 
The ground is a French grey, in circular shades from light 
to drab. The centre may be worked either on fine or 
coarse canvas, according to the size required, or it may be 
worked on moderately fine canvas, and enlarged to any 
size by filling in a larger portion of ground, which, being 
shaded as before indicated, has an ornamental appear- 
ance, and it is also in accordance with the circular centre. 
We will now speak of the pointed border in{O. P. beads, 
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which surrounds this mat, and which is equally suitable 
ay ® Square one, if the corners are a little softened down. 
i hs points are worked separately, and continued down 
ey hens by taking up first two white beads, two red, 
medloth > sae white, returning with one white, the 
zm a pee through the second white bead of the last 
row ; ute, the needle being passed through the first 
red of the last row; one red the needle being passed 
throug the black of the last row; and one red, the 
pes aaa nee MTA the last red of the last row ; 
picts Aewig Thi “U8 passed through the last white 
of the last row. us gives the centre line, and the point 
must be completed in the same way by diminishing each 
line and leaving a black bead on each turn of the thread 

after which the ween vacuums are to be filled in 
by passing the needle through every black bead, and leay- 
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ing one between each, so as to give it a margin of black 
beads. When a sufficient number have been completed, 
they are to be laid on in a double row, a little margin 
having been allowed for the purpose beyond the woolwork. 
In the inner circle a row of loops of the O. P. beads is to 
be added, which gives the last finish to the work. An 
effective border to a mat is almost of greater importance 
than its own central design, for the latter is often con- 
cealed by the ornament which it bears, and the one we 
are now giving may be recommended therefore for many 
purposes. 


{PINCUSHION (OR D'OYLEY) IN NETTING AND! 
DARNING. 


i) This article of daily home use} may easily be rendered 
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fig. l.—MAT IN BEADS AND BERLIN WOOL. 


one of ornament also. The design we now give can be 
executed with very little trouble. The groundwork, which 
is in netting, may be executed in No. 18 of Evans’ Boar’s- 
head Cotton, as the work should be fine. The mesh used 
for the netting should be No. 14 of the Bell Gauge. When 
this part of the work is finished, it is better to have it 
slightly starched and stretched very evenly to prepare it 
for the darning. The best cotton for this part of the 
work will be found to be No. 10 of the same makers’ 
knitting cotton. One row of netting on a larger mesh 
should be worked all round for the purpose of tying in 
the fringe, the ground on which the darning is worked 
being too fine for this purpose. A finer cotton should be 
employed for the fringe ; the length should be about 23 
inches. : 

The same design produces a very handsome effect when 
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netted in black silk and darned in either crimson, 
blue, or gold colour, with a silk fringe to match in colour. 


PRIE-DIEU, OR LIBRARY FOLDING CHAIR, IN 
BERLIN: WOOL. 

Materials.—Coarse Penelope canvas; filoselle of the 
following colours—blue, crimson, and green ; maize wool, 
with crochet silk to match ; and black wool. 

This design is very suitable for a prie-dieu of the 
fashionable shape ; the back is of carved wood, the seat 
rises and falls in a curved form, and with the small piece 
at the top, forming the cushion for the back, is bordered 
with cloth. It will be necessary to be particular in the 
canvas selected, otherwise the chair will not be of the 
proper dimensions. 
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Ihe entire outlines are worked in black wool, and 
those parts which in the engraving are white are to be 
done in maize wool crossed with crochet silk. The per- 


| pendicular lines represent the crimson, and the horizontal 


the blue silk. The diagonal lines seen in the corners of 
the seat only are in green. 


The'Netwest Fashions in Furniture and 
Household Arequisites, 


N the Continent, and in America especially, many 
() novelties in household furniture have appeared 
lately, and as this is the season when additions are 
usually made to our homes, after the general spring 
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cleaning, we have 
thought a short paper 
on the more note- 
worthy of the recent 
introductions would be 
as interesting as pro- 
fitable to our readers. 

To begin with carR- 
PETS, we notice that 
Brussels patterns, 
most pleasing and 
restful to the eye, are 
shown in carpets of all 
grades below Wilton. 
Mottled grounds of 
neutral tints, shaded 
greys, drab, and wood- 
browns, enlivened by a 
border of bright co- 
lour, are now preferred 
to set figures, such as Ss . 
Persian designs, oy CE | aeehe 
flowers, and medal- § 
lions. | Housekeepers 
complain that these 
grave colours do not 
*‘furnish” well, but 
confess that they do 
not fade or show soil ; 
however, if more 
warmth of colour be 
desired, there are mar- 
queterie designs in 
shaded amaranth and 
crimson, mossy banks 
of forest green, cloud- 
like piles of deepest 
blue, or warm orange 
shaded to brown, all 
far prettier in their 
irregularity than the 
chintz and mosaic pat- 
terns, of which the eye 
soon tires. A bright 
border around the 
room is always used 
With these designs, and 
the pattern of the car- 
pet is matchedjin the 
rug. 

A favourite carpet 
for guest-chambers and 
libraries is the short- 
pile Wilton,’ firm yet 
soft to the tread. The 
designs are simple, the 
colours chaste. For 
centres are snowy 
grounds with — gold 
tracery, the border of 
carmine and gold or 
fawn-colours in sha- 
dowy frescoes, with 
lines of deepest crim- 
son in the border, or 
else clouds of blue and 
silver, cool and pure. 
Axminster carpets, 
with deep thick pile 
that muffles the heaviest 
tread, have grounds in 
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Fig. 2.—PINCUSHION (OR D’OYLEY) IN NETTING AND DARNING. 
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Passing on to FURNITURE, we find that on the Con- 
tinent drawing-rooms are being fitted up with suites of 
cushioned furniture, in which yery little wood appears. 
When lighter styles are used the wood is gilded, or is 
white holly with gilt mouldings. The upholstery is plain 
satin or reps of a pale delicate tint. The curtains are 
made from the piecé with the furniture covers. A suite 
of furniture consists of two low sofas, four marquise chairs 
for ladies, and two large easy-chairs. Reception-chairs of 
gilded wood with fancy tapestry covers are placed about 
the room. Newest cabinets are of amaranth, tuya, and 
tulip-wood, with tops of shaded Italian marble. Pedestals 
for busts are covered with velvet, or the standard is of 
verd-antique supporting a velvet top. An easel of ebonised 
or lacquered wood with gilt mouldings receives the last 
new picture and displays it in a proper light. Two 
bouquet stands on light gilt frames are in the corners of 
the room. Jardinitres of porcelain, of bronze, or in 
French clay, are in the windows. Pictures are suspended 
from gilt wire attached to a rcd beneath the cornice. 

In plainer houses the upholstery is silk-faced reps of 
solid colour or in stripes. Centre tables are prohibited, 
and a small round table for flowers is between the 
windows, an oblong table with a book-rack at the side of 
the room. Corner brackets receive ornaments when 
cabinets and pedestals are too expensive. Wire covered 
with crimson or green cord holds pictures securely, and 
this is a great improvement upon the old-fashioned simple 
cord, that, becoming rotten, has not unfrequently caused 
the ruin of valuable pictures. This new cord should be- 
come very popular in London. Large tassels above the 
pictures are not now used. 

For halls, it is sought to introduce large mirrors with 
shelves and pegs at the sides, and a low seat of red leather 
in front, instead of branching hat-racks. 

Light maple and French walnnt with ebony mouldings 
are in favour for bedroom furniture. Heads of beds and 
bureau tops are now frequently pointed high in the 
centre, after Grecian designs. Suites of enamelled furni- 
ture in new Grecian designs are also shown in glossy 
white with gilt moulding, and the merest line of scarlet, 
or fawn, or French grey, with shaded fresco patterns and 
gilding. The plan of the combination bedstead, by which 
a crib or a single bed for a nurse is folded in the side of 
the bed during the day and drawn out at night, is largely 
introduced into chamber suites. This is an excellent 
device for those who live in small rooms. A novelty in 
the way of spring beds is a woven wire mattress, requir- 
ing only a very thin covering to make a comfortable bed. 
It is exceedingly elastic, and does not get out of order 
like the ordinary mattress. An excellent sofa-bed just 
introduced unfolds from the front, and presents a broad 
bed and a long one as well. The head is upheld by the 
arm of the sofa, which opens to form pillows. The 
springs are quite comfortable enough for people who do 
not require an effeminately soft bed. 

There is nothing new in library and dining-room fur- 
niture. 


THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


The Queen held a Drawing-room at Buckingham Palace on 
Tuesday afternoon, Her Majesty entered the Throne-room 
shortly after three o’clock, accompanied by their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales and the other 
members of the Royal Family. In attendance upon Her 
Majesty were the Duchess of Sutherland, Mistress of the 
Robes ; the Viscountess Clifden, Lady of the Bedchamber in 
Waiting ; the Hon. Mrs. Bruce, Woman of the Bedchamber in 
Waiting ; the Hon. Horatia Stopford and the Hon Harriet 
Phipps, Maids of Honour in Waiting; the Earl of Bess- 
borough, Lord Steward ; Viscount Sydney, Lord Chamber- 
lain ; the Marquis of Ailesbury, Master of the Horse; Lord 
De Tably, Treasurer of the Household, &c. : ; : 

The Queen wore a black silk dress, with a train trimmed with 
crape and jet, and a white tulle headdress with. a long veil, 
surmounted by a diamond crown. Her Majesty also wore a 
diamond necklace and brooch, the Riband and Star of the 
Order of the Garter, the Orders of Victoria and Albert and 
Louise of Prussia, and the Coburg and Gotha Family Order. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales wore a train of 
white satin, trimmed with crépe and tulle ; a petticoat of rich 
white silk with ruches of crépe aud tulle; and a white tunic 
of crépe looped with white flowers. Headdress, a tiara of dia- 
monds with feathers and veil; ornaments, pearls and dia- 
monds ; Orders, Victoria and Albert, Catherine of Russia, and 
the Danish Order. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Louise wore a train of mauve 
moire trimmed with satin; a petticoat of rich glacé, and a 
lace tunic trimmed with bows of satin and marguerites. 
Headdress, feathers, veil and wreath of marguerites and 
diamonds, diamond ornaments, and Orders of Victoria and 
Albert, St. Isabel, and the Coburg and Gotha Family Order, 

Her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice wore a white tulle 
dress, trimmed with Isle of Wight lace and pink and white- 
may blossom, over a pink silk skirt. Ornaments ; an emerald 
and diamond cross, attached to a row of pearls; and a 
diamond brooch, containing a minature of the Queen. 

The diplomatic circle was well attended, and the presenta- 
tions numbered 260. 

LADIES’ DRESSES. 

The following descriptions comprise many of the elegant 
dresses worn by the ladies on the occosion :— 

THE MAnrcHIoNESS OF ORMONDE.—Robe et jupe ea satin 
gothic noir doublée de satin blanc ornée de bouillonne de tulle 
et de blonde; retenue par des touffes de plumes blanches. 
Ornements, perles et diamants. 

Counress oF SouTHEsSK.—Dress of rich velvet (bleu ciel) 
trimmed with Brussels lace, bouffants of blue satin, and 
noeeuds of velvet ; front en tablier white satin, with bands of 
blue velvet and Brussels lace. Headdress, feathers and Brus- 
Sels lace ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Counrzss Browntow.—Train of the richest white satin 
antique, trimmed with very handsome Venetian point, full 
ruches of Malines tulle, and ostrich feather trimming ; court 
petticoat of soft Malines tulle over silk, elegantly trimmed 
with lace, and feathers to correspond ; corsage en suite with 
train, Headdress, court plume, lace lappet, and tulle veil; 
ornaments, diamonds, 

CoUNTESS OF Yartoruven.—Train and jupe of antique 
satin (vert de Nile) lined with white satin, and trimmed with 
tulle, blonde, and guirlandes de rose de Paris. Ostrich 
plumes ; ornaments, diamonds and emeralds,. 

CouNTESS OF BANTRY.—Train and corsage of fleur de péche 

oult de svie, trimmed with bouffants of tulle and blonde de 
Chantilly, headed with ruches of fleur de péche gatin ; petti- 
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coat of white poult de soiec, trimmed with blonde and tulle. 
Headdress, voile de tulle, feathers, and fleur de péche flowers ; 
ornaments, diamonds. 

Countess oF DaLKerrH.—Train and corsage of rich blue 
poult de soie ; train trimmed with white and blue tulle, fes- 
tooned and agraffed with nceuds of ribbon and blush roses ; 
petticoat of blue silk, covered with tulle, bouffants of same 
colour, tunic looped with blush roses an@ ribbon. Headdress, 
plumes and tulle veil ; ornaments, turquoise, 

CounTess oF SEeFron.—Dress and train of white satin, 
trimmed with plisses of white tulle, and volant of black lace 
and bunches of pink roses ; jupe trimmed to correspond, with 
veil of white tulle, over which was thrown a demi jupe of the 
same lace. Headdress, coronet of diamonds, ostrich feathers, 
and black lace lappets, fastened with a rose; ornaments, 
diamonds. 

ViscounTESS GREY DE WiLTon.—Train of pale green poult 
de soie, covered with white Brussels lace ; white tulle under 
petticoat also trimmed with Brussels lace ; roses of various 
colours all over petticoat and train. Headdress, greeu 


feathers, lace lappet, pink rose, and diamonds ; ornaments, | 


pearls and diamonds. 

Louisa Lapy AsHpurTon.—Train and basquine of the 
richest black satin, with doublure and revers of rose-colour 
ditto, and handsomely trimmed with the finest Chantilly lace, 
secured at intervals with large bouquets of fine pink roses, over 
a petticoat of rich cerise poult de soie, very richly ornamented 
with ruches of crépe crepé. Headdress, plume and aigrette, 
with tulle veil, and branches of fine roses ; parure of splendid 
diamonds. 

Lapy Horatio Warpiaw.—Train en panier of coral poult 
de soie, trimmed with handsome blonde and tulle, with 
bouquets of water-lilies of the Nile ; corsage trimmed to corre: 
spond, petticoat of white poult de soie, with tulle skirts trim- 
med with plaitings of tulle, blonde, and coral satin looped up 
with bouquets of water-lilies of the Nile. Headdress, rich 
blonde lappets, spray of water-lilies, and plume ; ornaments, 
diamonds, 

Lapy OLtviA Wurre.—Train and corsage of white poult de 
soie, with garniture of tulle and bouquets of variegated 
geraniums tied with nceuds of white satin ribbon ; petticoat of 
tulle illusion over silk, covered with ruches of tulle, and 
trimmed en suite with bouquets of geranium. MHeaddress, 
tulle veil and spray of geranium, feathers and pearls. 

Lapy CuiLp.—Costume de cour of rich mauve satin 
duchesse, lined with white glacé, and handsomely trimmed 
with Spanish blonde and mauve ; satin corsage with basque 
and bouquet of mauve orchids ; jupon of rich white poult de 
soie, trimmed with satin and blonde, formant tablier. Head- 
dress, plumes, blond lappets, and flowers ; ornaments, 
diamonds. 

Lapy DuckwortH.—Costume de cour of rich mauve poult 
de soie, handsomely trimmed with point d’Alengon lace, 
mauve tulle and bouquets of lilies of the valley mounted with 
grass ; corsage to correspond ; jupon of rich white poult de 
soie, handsomely trimmed with rich lace flounces, mauve 


satin, and bouquets of lilies of the valley. Headdressg, 
plumes and superb lace lappet. Ornaments, pearls and dia- 
monds, 


Lavy Sr. Jonn MinpMAy.—Dress composed of black satin 
trimmed round with rich Brussels point-lace, and bows of 
black satin ribbon ; dress of white satin, ornamented with 
flounces of fine black lace, looped with black and white 
feathers, Headdress, feathers, rich Brussels lace lappets, and 
diamond ornaments. 

Lapy Owen.—Dress composed of grey poult de soie, 
trimmed with ruches of grey and silver tulle, looped with 
neeuds of grey satin ribbon ; petticoat of rich white poult de 
soie, with volants of tulle en tablier with nceuds of white satin 
ribbon. Headdress, plumes, tulle veil, and white orchids ; 
ornaments, rubies. 

Lapy Stewart MaAcNacuren.—Train and corsage of grey 
satin, trimmed with Mechlin lace, with neeuds and rouleaux 
of black satin ribbon ; petticoat of white satin, trimmed with 
tulle and lace. and looped with black satin ribbon. Head- 
dress, tiara of diamonds, plumes, and lace lappet. 

THE Hon. Mrs. Norron.—Train of Bismarck brown poult 
de soie, trimmed with rouleaux of apple-green satin and silver 
gilt pilgrim shells, over a flounce of white Brussels lace. 
Headdress, a coronet of green chryscpras, small plumes of 
white ostrich feathers, and veil of tulle spotted with gold ; 
necklace and earrings of green chrysopras and gold ; petticoat 
of white tulle bouillon with green satin and gold. 

Hoy. MAry NreepHAam.—Costume composed of rich white 
poult de soie, with plaitings of white tulle, elegantly trimmed 
with Veronica ; petticoat of white silk trimmed bouillons 4 la 
pyramide, covered with tunics of tulle, looped with Veronica. 
Headdress, tulle veil, plumes, and Veronica; ornaments, 
pearls and diamonds. : 

Hon. Marcaret NeEepaAM.—Pompadonr train and corsage 
of rich pink poult de soie, trimmed with rose de thé and blush 
roses, with bronzed leaves ; petticoat of pink silk with tulle 
bouillons, with tulle over-skirt, looped garlands of roses and 
leaves. Headdress, plumes, veil, and roses ; ornaments eme- 
ralds and diamonds, 

Hon. Miss Somervitir.—Train of white poult de soie, 
trimmed with tulle losange ; corsage to correspond, with 
bouquets of water-lilies ; jupon of tulle 4 petites volantes, 
with tunique of tulle looped up with bouquets of water-lilies. 
Headdress, plumes, tulle lappets, and water-lilies ; ornaments, 
pearls aud diamonds. 

Mrs. Beaumonr.—Costume in black velvet, and gris perlé 
crystalise ; corsage and jupe of gris perlé crystalise, trimmed 
en tablier in white crystalisée, with black lace and black 
velvet bows ; train of black velvet trimmed handsomely with 
plisses of white tulle covered in black Jace, Headdress of 
diamonds, ostrich feathers, and Brussels lappets ; ornaments, 
diainonds. 

Mrs. W. T. Maxins.—Train and corsage of the richest 
coraile poult de soie, trimmed with volants of the finest point 
de gaze and ruches of coraile tulle, with sprays of coral ; jupe 
of rich white poult de soie, trimmed with bouillons and plisses 
of white tulle, silver, and sprays of coral. Headdress, 
diamonds, plume of ostrich feathers, and point de gaze lappet ; 
ornaments, diamonds and pearls. 

Mrs. FerpinANpD Huru.—Dress of white glacé covered in 
bouffants of tulle and silver, covered with jupe of Brussels 
lace, agraffed with bunches of japonica and long grass ; train 
i revers, trimmed to correspond, also covered in lace. Head- 
dress, diamonds, ostrich feathers, with aigrette and lace lap- 
pets ; ornaments, diamonds and pearls. : : 

Mrs. Hector VANDELEUR.—Corsage and train of rich vert 
de Nil satin, trimmed with plisses of tulle and bonquets of 
coral berries, veiled in Brussels lace, jupe of white glacé 
covered with bouillons and plisses of tulle, Brussels lace, and 
bouquets of coral berries. Headdress, ostrich feathers, lace 
lappet, and diamonds ; ornaments, diamonds. 


Why is a barber like an apothecary ?—Because he’s accus- 
tomed to soap lineaments, 
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In all ordi- 
nary seasons, 
the second 
week in May 
is quite time 
to begin to 
think about 
bedding out ; 
but this year 
the weather 
has been alto- 
gether so ex- 
traordinary 
that it would 
searcely be 
safe, at least 
for lady ama- 
teurs, to begin 
filling up the 
beds till quite 
the end of 
this month, 
In the meantime, however, it would be well to have the soil 
turned over to sweeten it, and the plants should be allowed 
plenty of air during the day, to harden them off preparatory 
to planting out. 

Where any alterations are to be made in the arrangement 
of the beds or borders, or rockeries are to be constructed, it is 
quite time that they should be hurried on to completion, for 
the summer weather having been so long delayed we may 
reasonably expect that when it does come it will leave us 
little opportunity for such work. A well-known horticul- 
turist, Mr. William Cole, in writing on rockeries, gives some 
hints that our fair readers may find very useful. In seeking 
to construct the rockery commence operations by throwing 
out a trench about two feet deep, and place therein about 
twelve inches of broken bricks and stones for drainage, and 
then fill in with soil to about two feet in the centre or highest 
part above the ground-level. Let the bed of soil slope to the 
outside, and place a ring of burrs or large stones round to keep 
the soil in its place. If the soil berather heavy, add a goodly 
proportion of road-serapings or drift-sand, and a few small 
brickbats, and then over the surface stick a few large stones 
or burrs, sinking then sufficiently deep in the soil to keep them 
in their place, and then put the plants in the space between 
them. ‘I'his plan will afford the plants plenty of chance to 
make themselves at home and grow away frecly, which is 
simply impossible on the rockeries that are constructed 
in the ordinary way, with pockets over the surface that 
will not hold more than a double handful of goil 
each, The following plants will be found both cheap 
and admirably adapted for small rockeries. If a 
shady corner has to be planted, hardy ferns should occupy 
a prominent position. It is not necessary to purchase the 
expensive varieties of the several species, for, indeed, the 
normal forms of either the male or female ferns are far more 
elegant and graceful than those with crests, frills, or tassels, 
To name a few ferns offhand that can be had almost any- 
where for a trifle, if they do not exist in the hedgerows by 
the roadsides : The male fern, lastrea filix-mas; the lady fern, 
athyrium filix-feemina ; the prickly shield fern, polystichum 
aculeatum ; the soft prickly shield fern, polystichum angulare; 
the mountain buckler fern, lastrea montana; the English poly- 
pody, polypodium vulgare ; the hart’s-tongue, scolopendrium 
vulgare ; the royal fern, osmundaregalis ; the scale fern, ceterach 
officinarum ; the hard fern, blechnum spicant; the maidenhair 
spleenwort, asplenium trichomanes; and, tomakeupthe twelve, 
the common brake, pteris aquailina. With these may be asso- 
ciated the English and Irish ivies, and a few tufts of the 
variegated forms of the periwinkles, vinca major and v. 
minor. Ina sunny position, plant such things as the com- 
mon and golden-tipped stonecrop, also sedum spectabilis ; the 
houseleek, sempervivum tectorum ; alyssum saxatile, iberis 
sempervirens, saxifraga ,hypnoides, aubrietia purpurea; and, 
to relieve these dwarf-growing subjects, plant a few nice little 
bushes of the common aucuba, tree box, and euonymus, and 
a few of the variegated forms of the latter, if they can be 
afforded. Euonymus radicans variegatus is areal gem for 
this work, and 18 now cheap, Another desirable shrub of 
humble growth is the beautiful berberis darwini, which if 
allowed to trail over the rockery presents a glorious sheet of 
golden flowers during the spring months, and a few wall leggy 
plants of scarlet geraniums dotted here and there will also 
present a showy and attractive appearance throughout the 
summer. 

Window GarpENInG.—Next to the cultivation of ferns and 
the tendance of rockeries, perhaps window-boxes and trays 
fall most generally to the care of ladies. In filling a window: 
box for the summer, much depends on the arrangement of 
what may be termed the framework of the box, as well as 
the arrangement of the flowers, which may be termed the 
picture. ‘I saw,” says Mr. Burnley, of the Albert Nursery, 
Bayswater, ‘‘some window-boxes last summer that were ad- 
mired by hundreds of passers-by. The boxes were placed in 
front of some windows, and had an iron palisade or fence behind 
them. Planted here and there in the box were ivy-leaf 
geraniums and tropzolum ball of fire, and then trained to 
the ironwork, so as to completely furnish it, and very nearly 
hide the boxes as well. These plants were allowed to grow 
and bloom naturally ; and during the principal part of the 
summer they were one mass of scarlet and white. The body 
of the boxes was planted with geraniums of all kinds, those 
belonging to the nosegay section predominating ; fuchsias, with 
the branches encouraged to grow through the iron fence, and 
their long, graceful, pendulous shoots, had a peculiarly 
beautiful effect ; yellow calceolarias, blue lobelias, verbenas, 
and, for the sake of the foliage, oak-leaf geraniums, 
which flowered freely. In addition to the other plants, 
climbers were planted at the ends of the boxes by the wall 
of the house, and trained up the sides of the windows or 
wires fixed for the purpose. ‘They consisted of a plant at each 
end of the evergreen passion-flower, of cobz scandens, and 
lophospermum scandens, which grew rapidly and bloomed 
abundantly. These latter after being trained around the frame 
of the window, were allowed to hang in graceful festoons 
down in front of the window, which screened the room from 
the direct rays of the sun, and ai the same tine gave it a 
fresh and cool appearance. ‘These climbing plants can be 
used and trained in a similar manner in the most humble 
cottage-windows, and will produce the same effect as in thoseof 
the mansion.” Where the box stands without any iron balcony 
in front of the window the plants may be encouraged to fall 
gracefully down in front of the box, and the creepers looped w 
here and there. Any one can purchase all the plants hated 
above for a few pence each, and, after having once procured 
them, can with but little trouble keep them and increase 
them from year to year, by simply taking off a few cuttings of 
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each plant in the month of August. 
planted in the boxes for the summer, they should be well 
watered, and a good coat of cocoa-nut fibre and sand should 
be placed on the surface of the box, to keep the soil from 
cracking round the sides, and also to keep the roots cool. This 
is of the greatest importance, as it insures the water reaching 
the roots of the plants, instead of running down the sides of 
the box, and leaving the soil dry. The flowering season of 
plants grown in windows can be greatly prolonged if due at- 
tention is paid to the removal of all dead or decaying flower- 
stems or leaves. 

The following general directions are epitomised from the 
Gardener's Magazine :-— 

Prune ivy on walls ; cut back close to the main stems which 
are adhering to the masonry. There need be little fear of 
using the knife freely, for the wall will soon be clothed again 
with young shoots. Ivy for edging purposes may also be 
planted ; the Irish is the best and cheapest. Tf it is wanted 
to grow freely, trench and manure the ground before planting. 
One or two of the variegated varieties answer well for edgings, 
but the soil must not be too rich. 

Sweet peas are more valuable for furnishing a supply of cut 
flowers for the drawing-room than most people imagine. They 
will last much longer in bloom if the pods are kept picked off. 
Sow in clumps for summer supply. 

Where it is intended to have new gravel, it would be ad- 
visable to defer it till the beds are filled, and the whole garden 
acquiring its full summer gaiety ; a coating of fresh gravel 
then will add much to its fresh and bright appearance. Roll 
and mow grass-turf frequently, to promote a fine close growth, 
Any watering of plants in the open ground should be done in 
the morning now, as the nights are often very cold. 


When the plants are 


Wotherly Talks with sJoung Housekeepers, 


By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


IV.-SUNSHINE AND FRESH AIR. 


Few realise how dependent we are on sunshine and fresh 
air, for good health and pleasant, cheerful homes. When we are 
shown into a dark and dismal drawing-room—blinds all closed 
and heavy curtains dropped to exclude light—and creep 
forward in search of a seat, fearing, each step, to stumble over 
a chair or upset a table loaded with small wares, on exhibi- 
tion—we always feel suffocated, as if ina vault among dead 
men’s bones, And when the servant, after calling her mistress, 
returns and adjusts the blinds just far enough to allow one 
smi ray of ‘‘light divine’’ to struggle through, what a 
relief it is! How we long to spring forward, throw back the 
curtains, swing the blinds wide open, and give admittance to 
the full glory of the free, glad sunbeams. But no. Health 
and comfort must be sacrificed rather than expose the costly 
carpet and rich curtains. Only so much light as will enable 
our friend to recognise us may be allowed to enter, and after 
a few moments’ conversation, as cold and spiritless as the room 
itself, how glorious seems the clear sky and pure air as we 
leave the house! We are so chilled and benumbed by our 
short tarry in those prison-like rooms, that it has penetrated 
to the heart, and we are not quite sure that we feel any great 
affection for the friend from whom we have just parted, until, 
having walked a few moments, we regain life and freshness by 
a full bath in the fresh breezes and invigorating sunshine. 

Strange that any will deprive themselves of blessings so 
rich, so free and health-giving, for a mere fancy, particularly 
when we find that the richest and most beautiful fabrics are 
generally those which will bear exposure to open windows and 
pure light. 

That perfect ventilation and abundance of light and sun 
are indispensable to a healthy atmosphere all over the house, 
should be understood as one of the principles of good house- 
keeping. Servants are generally careless in airing the rooms 
committed to their care. Bedrooms, dining-rooms, kitchen 
and pantries are seldom sufficiently ventilated, and it behoves 
a housekeeper to maintain constant watchfulness against such 
remissness. As soon as youare dressed throw open the win- 
dow, take off the bedclothes, spread them neatly across two 
chairs set in the draught, taking care that the ends do not drag 
on the floor. Raise up the mattress; double it like a bent 
bow on the under-bed or palliasse, that the air may circulate 
freely through and around it. Beat up the pillows and 
bolster, and throw them across a chair near the open window. 
When ready to leave the chamber open the doors through 
from one room to another, even if some rooms have not been 
used; but be careful, in cold weather, to close the doors 
leading to the halls, that parlours and halls be not made 
uncomfortable by too much draught. 

Children, boys and girls alike, should be instructed never 
to leave their bedrooms without, at least, throwing back the 
bedclothes and raising the windows ; and guests in a family 
will, one would suppose, for their owa comfort, do this ; but, 
it is well that every housekeeper should be sure that it is 
done before she goes to the kitchen or dining room. It is 
particularly desirable that our children become accustomed 
to this kind of care and attention to their sleeping-rooms, for 
if the habit be fixed in early youth, when absent from a 
mother’s care, in school, college, or business, and compelled 
to board, whatever other discomforts they may be subjected 
to, they can secure for themselves well-ventilated beds and 
sleeping-rooms. If, from extra morning duties or ill health, 
you are not able to attend to this part of the chamber-work 
yourself, then, as soon as the rooms are all vacated, the 
chambermaid should go to them at once, taking with her 
the chamber pail and cloths, and, first opening the windows, 
and putting bedclothes and mattresses to air, as above men- 
tioned, should empty all slops, wash out the washstands and 
all pertaining to them-—pitchers, soap-cup, tooth and nail 
brush holders; gather up all dirty clothes and towels, and 
put them into the basket, or, if wet, hang up to dry. By the 
time this is faithfully done, the chambermaid will be ready 
to go to her own breakfast, leaving the windows open, unless 
in stormy weather, and the beds unmade. Keep strict watch 
that the servants do not fail to air their own rooms and spread 
open their beds, when they come down to their early morn- 
ing’s work. Never fear to open chamber windows in stormy 
weather. If the rain or snow beats in badly, drop the 
window from the top a little way, or spread an old bit of 
bagging or oilcloth before the window to protect the carpet ; 
but in spite of wind or weather, have a full current of fresh 
air pass through your bed-chambers every morning. Once a 
week mattresses must be thoroughly brushed with a whisk- 
broom, and the tufts or buttons that tack them together 
cleaned with a round pointed brush, called a button-brush, so 
that no lint or dust can lodge about them to shelter moths. 
When free from lint and dirt, throw the mattress across a 
table, or spread an old sheet kept for that purpose, on the 
floor, and lay it on that. Then in the same manner brush the 
under-bed. When clean turn it up and with a wet cloth wip 
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the inside of the bedstead, raising up the slats that no 
lint may remain lodged there. By such care you will save 
much trouble from moths and bugs. It is well to attend to 
this on Friday, or whichever day may be set apart for sweep- 
ing, as lint mey be dropped on the carpet, and should be at 
once removed. 


Cookery 0d Domestic Hints. 


C 


CHOICE BREAKFAST, DINNER, AND SUPPER 
DISHES FOR MAY. 


Srewep VEAL AND (GREEN PrAs.—Required—Veal, a 
bunch of savory herbs, a blade and a half of mace, two 
cloves, peel of half a lemon, four allspice, a piece of butter, a 
teaspoonful of flour, four onions, one glass of sherry, three 
dessert-spoonfuls of tomato sauce, juice of half a lemon, three 
dessert-spoonfuls of ketchup, one quart of green peas, 
forcemeat balls. Proceed as follows: Half roast a breast of 
veal, and then put it into a stewpan with a bunch of savory 
herbs, a blade and a half of mace pounded, cloves and allspice, 
four young onions, the peel of half a lemon, and the pepper and 
salt. Just cover the whole with boiling water, and let it 
simmer slowly for quite two hours, covered closely over. 
Strain the gravy through a sieve, and add a glass of sherry 
or white wine of any sort, the tomato sauce, lemon juice, and 
ketchup ; thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and 
let it simmer slowly for a quarter of an hour, skimming it 
well. Serve ona hot dish, and surround it with a border of 
green peas, previously boiled. Garnish with forcemeat balls 
or bacon. 

VEAL-PIE.—Some cooks advocate stewing the meat before 
it is made into a pie, but the experienced author of ‘* The 
Breakfast Book” urges that if the veal be fresh killed, and the 
meat cut from across the loin longitudinally, it cannot fail to 
be tender. First toss it quickly in butter, and either cut it 
into small collops, and roll them round portions of forcemeat, 
composed of pounded ham, veal fat, &c., and make it into a 
raised pie, or make it into an ordinary pie, with gravy and 
seasoning, and about an ounce of unpressed caviare to each 
pound ot veal. Without the latter, or forcemeat, it is some- 
times served as a sweet pie, by employing raisins, grocers’ 
currants, candied fruit, &c., in its composition. A savory 
veal-pie is improved by a few stoned olives and the yolks of 
some hard-boiled eggs. It should be highly seasoned with red 
and white pepper, nutmeg, &c. Bake according to size. 

Lamp CHops WITH CUCUMBERS.—Slice four cucumbers, 
steep them in vinegar, then fry them in butter; broil six or 
eight lamb chops of a good brown, lay them in a stewpan with 
half a pint of gravy, add pepper and salt, stir gently fifteen 
minutes ; place the cucumbers in the middle of the dish, and 
the chops round : serve. 

LAMB’s-HEAD-PIE.—Take two lambs’ heads : open them and 
clean carefully, especially about the roots of the tongues ; cut 
away the objectionable parts, but do not remove the brains, 
Pepper the heads, and lay them open in a dish, the cheek 
sides upwards ; put some butter on them, and bake for an 
hour in a gentle oven. Take the flesh from the bones, cut the 
tongues and brains into slices, and when cold place all together 
in a dish with a rim of crust. Pour in the gravy which came 
from them in baking, add a little essence of anchovy, cayenne 
pepper, and the grated rind of half a lemon, Cover witha lid 
of paste, and bake for half an hour, or until the crust is done. 
If preferred, it may be made into a raised pie. 

Lamp-pre.—Take a shoulder of lamb; _ bone it, highly 
season with spices, &c., sprinkle over it a little white sugar, 
roll it tight, and roast it for twenty minutes, basting it with 
butter. Let it grow cold, cut it into slices, squeeze a lemon 
over it, pack it in a raised crast and bake foranhour. When 
done, pour in melted jelly of any particular flavour approved 
of. A few suitana raisins, or grocers’ currants, baked in 
brandy, are often employed in this pie. 

BREAST oF LAMB A LA MILANAISE.—Time, two hours. 
Take a breast of lamb, two ounces of macaroni, one lemon, 
half a pint of stock, one onion. Place a layer of thin slices 
of bacon in a braising-pan, lay the joint of lamb on them, peel 
a lemon, cut it in slices and lay them on the breast ; cover it 
with a few more slices of bacon, add one onion, and half a 
pint of stock, put it on a hot hearth with hot charcoal on the 
lid of the braising-pan, and let it simmer very slowly. Glaze 
it when done, have ready some dressed macaroni, lay it on the 
dish, put the breast of lamb on it, and pour over it a rich 

Tavy. 

Cer Pra-soup.—The following is recommended by a 
lady whose published receipts have gained considerable favour: 
Put into a stewpan two quarts of. green peas, quarter of a 
pound of butter, quarter of a pound of ham cut small, two 
onions, a little parsley ; add a little cold water, mix well, 
cover close, and stew till quite tender, when add two quarts of 
veal, beef, or mutton broth, a spoonful of sugar, a little 
pepper and salt ; rub through a_ hair sieve, put all in another 
pan to a pint of boiling milk, boil five minutes and serve. 

A Goop Breakrast Disu.—When any boiled fresh fish is 
left from dinner, take out all the bones carefully, and pick the 
fish up in small bits. Cover the bottom of a deep dish with 


_some of the fish, and, if needed, a little pepper and salt, and 


a few spoonfuls of the fish sauce, if any were left from dinner ; 
then sprinkle over some fine breadcrumbs ; then another 
layer of fish, with sauce ; then breadcrumbs, until the dish 
is full. If all the fish sauce be used, without making the 
composition quite moist, beat two eggs very light, and add to 
acup of milk, and pour over the whole; then cover with 
more breadcrumbs, and set in the oven long enough to heat 
through and brown delicately. If no fish sauce be left over, 
take two great spoonfuls of butter, cut it in little bits and lay 
in alternately with the fish and crumbs, use four eggs instead 
of two, and a pint of milk. 

Cotp CHICKEN, VEAL, oR Lams.—These are very good 
prepared in a similar manner ; only add but very little of the 
gravy left over ; and moisten with milk, Cream, instead of 
milk, with the eggs is a great improvement. This is the 

eneral idea ; but each can vary the seasoning | according to 
taste. A little sage, or thyme, or savory, or 4n onlon, OF celery, 
chopped and mixed with the fish or meat is nice for a variety. 

PickLED GoosEBERIES.—Gather the largest unripe green 
gooseberries you can get ; put them into a cold brine for two 
days ; drain them ; keep them a day or two 1n the sun to dry 
and get mellow ; make a pickle in which you have put plenty 
of crushed ginger, a little bruised garlic, some. chillies, and 
white peppercorns just scalded in white wine vinegar : when 
cold add the gooseberries to this and fasten tightly from the air. 

Green Peas PrcxLep.—Miss Hill says only the very best 
peas pickle well; such as the marrowfats or British queens, 
&c.; the common kind are too hard-skinned and farinaceous. 
Let them be fresh gathered and quite young ; shell and throw 
them into boiling water, somewhat salted, but not made into 
a brine ; let them remain only a minute or two, just to green 
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See 
them, and in a measure soften their skins without lessening 
the crispness of the peas ; drain and dry them, and when cold 
throw them into plenty of white wine vinegar, together with 
a little salt, some green chillies, and a few green mint tops. 
Cork well, and in about ten days they will be excellent as a 
relishing pickle, If you cannot command chillies, make use 
of white peppercorns, 


Nore.—We would here remind our readers that we shall be happy 
at all times to receive really good, well-tried receipts for the house- 
hold. Notwithstanding the many bulky and expensive volumes 
that have been published on cookery, first-class practical receipts 
are comparatively rare. 


MY EVENING WALK WITH SoPHY, 
HE stars were glist’ning far and wide, 
When Sophy gazed upon the skies ; 
“Oh, what more beautiful!” she cried— 
But she forgot her eyes. 


The bird of night flew o’er ner head, 
And, singing, bade the grove rejoice } 

“Oh, what more exquisite !” she said— 
But she forgot her voice. 


Transparent Cynthia's tender ray 
Athwart the dark leaves silvering stole ; 
“ Oh, what more pure |” I heard her say— 
But she forgot her soul. 


“The dews how grateful to the ground, 

When parched with thirst the herb appears ; 
But what for aching hearts is found ?”— 

Oh, she forgot her tears ! 


PETER SPENCER. 


SOLDIERS’ WIVES. 


A MARRIED soldier, claiming to belong to the ranks, has been 
writing in St. Paul’s on the subject of soldiers’ wives, and some 
of the details will be at least rather startling to ladies. Here 
are some of the more suggestive facts : When the soldier falls 
a prey to matrimonial longings, he obtains an interview with 
his colonel in the orderly-room, and formally asks permission to 
get married. If he has any length of service and a good cha- 
racter, permission is grudgingly given him, subject to the occur- 
rence of a vacancy in his squadron or company. If he is a 
sensible man he waits for this, and then his wife is at once 
taken on the strength, and is entitled to her share of the 
privileges that are going. A certain number of men, commonly 
the inmates of one room, are assigned her to ‘‘do for.” She 
washes the weekly budget of very dirty clothes, and in most 
cavalry regiments she still has the task of keeping the room 
clean. She scrubs it over daily, keeps the tables and forms in 
a snow-white state, washes the crockery-ware after each meal,’ 
and generally has to satisfy the captain as to the cleanliness of 
the apartment. In other cavalry regiments the men perform 
these functions in rotation, and the woman has nierely the wash- 
ing to do, In either case each of her men pay her a penny a-day. 
The charge in infantry regiments is but a halfpenny, and _ there 
the men are invariably their own housemaids. In some regiments 
of the latter branch of the service, the married women are pro- 
hibited altogether from entering the barrack-rooms. Those 
women who do not have a certain number of men assigned to 
them, look after an officer apiece, at the remuneration of a shil- 
ling a-day ; but this is an employment which falls chiefly to the 
wives of non-commissioned officers. The husband, for his part, 
does his best to contribute to the exchequer. Sometimes he is 
detailed as an officer’s servant, an office which brings him in 10s, 
or 15s. per month, besides pickings ; or if he isnot Jucky enough 
for this, he may undertake the care of a sergeant’s horse, for 
which he gets 10s. per month. In all I reckon the weekly in- 
come of a couplein a cavalry regiment, when the husband is 
earning his 10s. per mouth in addition to his pay, and the wife 
is making a shilling a-day, to amount to about a guinea a-week. 
No bad income when it is remembered that no rent comes out of 
it, and that the husband has hardly any clothing to pay for. 
An additional privilege is the right to draw one ration of three- 
quarters of a pound of meat and one pound of bread for 44d., 
about one-half the price retail in the open market. Till lately 
two rations were allowed to be drawn, but this has been stopped 
for reasons of economy. I know of no reduction from the above 
estimate save barrack damages, and the recently imposed half- 
penny per day for bedding, if its exaction be persisted in, The 
soldier’s wife is commonly an utter heathen as regards religion, 
unless she be a Roman Catholic, and then she is no less a hea- 
then for the dash of superstition. She cannot go to the garri- 
son church in the forencon because of her barrack-room and do- 
mestic duties, and it is very seldom she ever goes to church at 
all. With the exception of one or two stations, to the chaplains 
of which all honour is due, she seldom or never receives a 
clerical visit. The chaplain mostly seems to consider that when 
he does his pulpit work he earns his pay, and I suppose the 
civilian minister shuns the barracks lest he should be thought 
to be poaching on the chaplain’s domain. I might be permitted 
to suggest to well-intentioned ladies in towns where there are 
barracks, what an excellent field lies fallow in the married quar- 
ters for judicious cultivation. One of the greatest evils of a 
married woman’s lot in the Army is her isolation from human- 
ising civilian influences. So precarious is her term of residence 
anywhere that she soon ceases any effort to cultivate acquaint- 
ance outside the barrack-gate, and if she would not be utterly 
companionless she must fall back upon her sisters of the regi- 
ment for society. She is not the better for the defiant pariah 
feeling that this concentration is apt to engender. 


Horeorx Vattry Viapuct being now opened, attention is 
directed to the increased facilities of approach to the Establishment 
of Z. Simpson and Co., Nos. 65 and 66, late 48, 49, 50 and 53, 
Farringdon-street, City—within three minutes of the Farringdon- 
street and Ludgate stations. Z. Simpson and Co. invite particular 
attention to their large and well-assorted stock of Silks, Dresses, 
Mantles, Family Drapery and Fancy Goods, purchased in the most 
favourable British and Foreign Markets, and marked at the lowest 
possible prices. 

THe New Vape Mecvum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d, 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD seen 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully fol ay 
out the directions printed on every package. It 18 this is 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but whe athe 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, 
finest Starch they ever used. 
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THE COURT. 


THE QurEN and Princess Louise drove out at Osborne 
on Tuesday, last week, attended by Viscountess Clifden. 
Lieut.-General F. H. Seymour was in attendance on _horse- 
back The Rev. George and Mrs. Prothero had the honour 
of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

Her Majesty, Princess Louise, and Princess Beatrice went 
out on the Wednesday morning, and in the afternoon the 
Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out, attended by the Hon. 
Caroline Cavendish and the Hon. Eva Macdonald. 

Mr. and Lady Emily Macnaghten arrived at Osborne, and 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

On Thursday morning Her Majesty walked and drove, ac- 
companied by Princess Louise. 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied by Prin- 
cess Louise and Princess Beatrice, and on Friday morning Her 
Majesty drove out, accompanied by Princess Louise. 

Mr. and Lady Emily Macnaghten left Osborne. 

Lieutenant-General F. H. Seymour succeeded Colonel the 
Hon. D. F. De Ros as Equerry in Waiting to Her Majesty. 

The Queen, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, left 
Osborne on Saturday afternoon at three o’cock, and arrived 
at Windsor Castle at half-past six. Her Majesty crossed 
over to Gosport in the royal yacht Alberta, Captain his 
Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen, G.C.B. ‘he suite 
in attendance consisted of the Viscountess Clifden, the Hon. 
Caroline Cavendish, Lieutenant-General F. H. Seymour, 
Colonel H. Ponsonby, Dr. Hoffmeister, Mr. Duckworth, and 
Mr. Sahl. The Hon. Eva Macdonald also arrived at the 
Castle from Osborne. The Earl of Camperdown and Colonel 
H. Lynedoch Gardiner arrived at the Castle as Lord and 
Groom in Waiting. Colonel the Hon. A. Hardinge suc- 
ceeded Colonel H. Ponsonby as Equerry in Waiting. 

The Queen, their Royal Highnesses Princess Louise, 
Princess Beatrice, and Princess Christian, and the Ladies and 
Gentlemen in Waiting, attended Divine Service on Sunday 
morning in the private chapel. The Rev. Dr. Monsel, vicar 
of Egham, preached the sermon. 

The Dean of Windsor and the Hon. Mrs. Wellesley had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

On Monday morning the Queen, accompanied by Princess 

Beatrice, walked and drove in the grounds. Princess Louise 
also went out, attended by the Hon. Eva Macdonald. 
In the afternoon Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by 
Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, left Windsor Castle 
at five o’clock. Her Majesty travelled by a special train on 
the Great Western Railway to Paddington, and proceeded 
thence to Buckingham Palace, escorted by a detatchment of 
the 9th Lancers. Viscountess Clifden, Lieutenant-General F. 
H. Seymour, and Colonel the Hon, A, Hardinge were in atten- 
dance. 

The Hon. Horatia Stopford and the Hon. Harriet Phipps 
succeeded the Hon Caroline Cavendish and the Hon. Flora 
Macdonald as Maids of Honour in Waiting. 

The Queen, attended by Lady Caroline Barrington, went on 
Tuesday morning to St. James’s Palace, to the residence of the 
Hon. Mrs. C. Grey, and was present at the christening of the 
Earl of Burford, infant son of the Duke and Duchess of St. 
Albans. Her Majesty stood as sponsor for the infant. The 
other sponsors were his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Miss Burdett Coutts, Admiral the Hon. P. Carey (proxy for 
Viscount Falkland), and Mr. Albert Henry George Grey. 
The child received the names Charles Victor Albert Aubrey 
de Vere. Lieutenant-Colonel F. H. Seymour and Colonel the 
Hon. A. Hardinge attended Her Majesty on horseback to St. 
James’s. 

In the afternoon his Royal Highness Prince Leopold went 
out, attended by Mr. Duckworth. Prince Christian, attended 
by Lieutenant-Colonel G. Grant Gordon, arrived at the Palace 
from Windsor. 

The Earl and Countess Granville had the honour of dining 
with the Queen. - 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Princess of Wales drove out on Thursday last week, 
attended by the Countess of Morton. The Prince of Wales 
rode out, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale. In the 
evening the Prince and Princess were present at a concert 
given by the Wandering Minstrels, at the Guards’ Institute, 
in aid of the funds of the All Saints’ Convalescent Hospital. 

On Friday the Prince of Wales rode out, attended by 
Lieut.-Colonel Teesdale. The Princess of Wales drove out, 
attended by the Countess of Morton. 

‘The Prince of Wales rode out on Saturday, attended by 
Lieut.-Colonel Teesdale. The Princess of Wales drove out, 
accompanied by the Marchioness of Hamilton. 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales, with the 
Countess of Morton and Lieut.-Colonel Teesdale in waiting, 
attended Divine Service at the Chapel Royal, St. James's. 
‘rhe service was performed by the Rev. the Subdean and the 
Rey. J. V. Povah. Anthem, ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,’ Handel; sung by Master Coward. Mr. Cooper 
presided at the organ. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Francis Garden, Subdean of the Chapels Royal, from 
Acts i. 23. : 

On Monday the Prince of Wales rode out, attended by 
Lieutenart-Colonel Teesdale. The Princess of Wales, accom- 
panied by Miss Knollys and attended by Licutenant-Colonel 
Ellis, visited the Exhibition of Pictures by French and Flemish 
artists at the gallery in Pall Mall. Her royal highness also 
visited the Exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. In the evening the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
attended by the Countess of Mortoa, Lord Harris, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Teesdale, and Mr. Holzmann, went to the Philhar- 
monic Concert, St. James’s Hall. 

The Prince of Wales rode out on Tuesday, attended by 
Lieutenaat-Colonel Teesdale. The Princess of Wales drove 
out, attended by the Hon. Mrs. W, Grey. In the evening 
the Prince and Princess of Wales were present at a ball 

ven by M. and Madame Van de Weyer, at their residence 
in Arlington-street. 


THE QuEEN’S LevEe.—By command of the 
was held on Wednesday Jweek at St. J ainée'sPalseotohis Reval 
Highness the Prince of Wales on behalf of Her Majesty. The 
Prince of Wales entered the Throne-room shortly after two 
o'clock, accompanied by his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge and their Serene Highnesses Prince Edward of 
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Saxe-Weimar and the Prince of Teck, and attended by the 
Earl of Bessborough, Lord Steward ; Viscount Sydney, Lord 
Chamberlain, and other members of the Royal Household. 
The attendance was moderately large. 

Priyvce Leorotp.—On the arrival of the Queen and Royal 
Family at Windsor on Saturday the public were not admitted 
to the terminus, it being desired that his Royal Highness 
Prince Leopold might not suffer from any excitement caused 
by the cheering of the crowd. His royal highness, who had 
sufficiently recovered from his recent indisposition as to be 
able to endure the fatigue of the journey, had travelled from 
Gosport in a private saloon carriage, within which an invalid 
couch had been placed for the Prince’s use. The greatest care 
was taken by the officials to prevent the Prince incurring un- 
necessary fatigue or excitement, and his royal highness, upon 
the arrival of the train, was lifted from his seat in the saloon 
and carried in the arms of one of the Highland ‘* gillies”’ to 
the royal carriage in the station yard. The Queen and Royal 
Family then drove to the Castle, and the public were allowed 
to enter the terminus. 

The Prince of Wales has consented to lay the foundation 
stone of [the new grammar school about to be erected at 
Reading ; and his royal highness expresses satisfaction at 
being able to take part in so good a work. No day has yet 
been fixed for the ceremony. 

The grand fancy fair on behalf of the Children’s Hospital, 
situated at the north-east end of London, which will take 
place at Cannon-street Hotel, on Monday, the 16th inst., 
under the patronage of the Royal Family, will be opened by 
her Royal Highness the Princess Louise in person. 

Prince Arthur may be expected to arrive home from Canada 

with the lst Battalion Rifle Brigade, in Her Majesty’s ship 
Crocodile, early in July. 
& His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, his Serene 
Highness Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, and the Marquis of 
Exeter honoured the Marquis of Normanby and the members 
of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms by dining at 
their mess in St. James’s Palace on Tuesday evening. 

His Serene Highness the Prince of Teck left town on Tues- 
day morning for Stuttgardt, to attend the funeral of his cousin, 
Prince Frederick of Wurtemburg. 

Notice is given that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
will, by command of the Queen, hold _a levée at St. James’s 
Palace, on behalf of Her Majesty, on Monday, the 30th inst., 


at two o’clock. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Sir John and Hon. Lady Simeon have left town for the sea- 
gon, and will shortly proceed to the Continent for some months. 

The Earl and Countess Nelson and the Ladies Nelson have 
arrived at their residence in Seamore-place, for the season. 

The Earl and Countess Dalkeith and family have arrived in 
Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, from Bowhill, N.B., for the season. 

Lord and Lady Carberry have arrived at 4, Chapel-street, 
Grosvenor-square, for the season. 

Lord and Lady Oranmore have arrived in Chester-square 
for the season. 

Lord Lytton has arrived at his residence in Grosvenor- 
square, from Knebworth, for the season. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury have arrived 
in town from Hatfield House, Herts, and are occupying the 
late Lord Stanley of Alderley’s residence in Dover-street for 
the season, The new family residence in Arlington-street, 
which has been entirely rebuilt, is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and there is no doubt will be ready for the occupa- 
tion of the family next year. 

The Marchioness Maria of Ailesbury has arrived in town for 
the season. 

The Earl and Countess of Home and Ladies Home have 
arrived at the family residence in Grosvenor-square from the 
Hirsel, near Coldstream, for the season. 

The Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam and the Ladies Fitz- 
william have arrived at their residence in Grosvenor-square 
from Wentworth House, near Rotherham, for the season. 

The Earl and Countess Amherst and family have arrived in 
town from Montreal, Sevenoaks, for the season. 

Lord and Lady Howard of Glossop entertained a dis- 
tinguished company at dinner, on Saturday, at their residence 
in Rutland-gate. 

Sir Charles and Lady Isham have arrived at 12, Upper 
Brook-street, for the season. 

Sir Alexander and Lady Acland Hood and Sir Peregrine 
Acland have arrived at 14, Connaught-place, Hyde-park, for 
the season. 

General and the Hon. Mrs. Arbuthnot have arrived at their 
residence in Eaton-place for the season. 

The Archbishop of York and Mrs. Thomson have arrived at 
54, Lowndes-square, from Bishopthorp, for the season. 

Mrs. Gladstone had an evening party on Saturday at the 
Premier's private residence on Carlton - house - terrace. 
Previous to the reception the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
entertained a small party at dinner, comprising the Hon. 
Charles Howard, M.P., Sir John Hanmer, Bart., M.P., Sir 
John Ogilvy, Bart., M.P., Sir T. Erskine May, Mr. Milbank, 
M.P., Mr. Cowen, M.P., Mr. Candlish, M.P., Mr. Pease, 
M.P., Mr. E. Miall, M.P., the Right Hon. the Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M.P., and Mr. 
Gurdon. 

The Earl and Countess of Scarborough and family have 
arrived in Eaton-square for the season. 

The Earl and Countess of Crawford and Balearres and 
Ladies Lindsay have arrived at their residence in Grosvenor- 
square, from Haigh Hall, near Wigan, for the season. 

The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and Ladies Scott have 
arrived at Montagu House, Whitehall, from Bowhill, Selkirk- 
shire, for the season. 

Mr. George Savile Foljambe M.P., and Lady Gertrude 
Foljambe have arrived at Claridge’s Hotel, from Osbeston, 
Worksop, for the season. 2 : 

The death is announced of Sir James Ycung Simpson, Bart., 
professor of medicine and midwifery in the University of 
Edinburgh, but universally known as the discoverer of the 
anwsthetical properties of chloroform. Sir James Simpson was 
born June 7, 1811, and married December 26, 1839, Jessie, 
daughter of Mr. Walter Grindley of Liverpool. In reccgni- 
tion of his distinguished medical and scientific attainments he 
was created a baronet by Her Majesty 1n Feburary, 1866. 

Sir Edmund Antrobus, senior partner in the old established 
banking house of Coutts and Co., has just died at his resi- 
dence in Piccadilly. eee 

Lord and Lady Muncaster, after a fatiguing journey by sea 
and land, vid Marseilles, arrived in London, shortly after 
six A. M. on Saturday, from Athens, and are staying with his 
lordship’s relatives, the Right Hon. Edward Horsman, M.P., 
and Mrs. Horsman, on Richmond-terrace, Whitehall. A few 
hours after his arrival Lord Muncaster visited the Earl de 
Grey (Lord President of the Council), brother-in law of the 
unfortunate Mr. Reginald Vyner. 
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We have to announce the death of George Horatio Chol* 
mondeley, second Marquis and Earl of Cholmondeley, county 
of Chester, Earl of Rocksavage, Viscount Malpas, Baron Chol- 
mondeley of Namptwich, county of Chester, and Baron 
Newburgh, Isle of Anglesey, in the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom ; also Viscount Cholmondeley of Kells, and Baron 
Newburgh, county of Wexford, in Ireland ; and a baronet of 
England (creation 1611), who died at noon on Sunday last, at 
Cholmondeley Castle, Cheshire, after a long illness. 

ForTHCOMING FASHIONABLE ARRANGEMENTS.—May 16, 
the Countess of Jersey’s first dance ; Lady Colthurst’s soirée 
dansante; Lady Baker’s second soirée dansante; amateur 
evening concert in aid of the Maternity Institution in con- 
nexion with the University College Hospital, et Hanover- 
square Rooms, under the patronage of their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess Christian and Princess Mary Adelaide 
and Prince of Teck, &c., under the direction of Mr. W. G. 
Cusins, to commence at half-past seven o’clock ; Herr Eanst 
Pauer’s annual concert, at the Hanover-square Rooms, at 
three o’clock.—17, State ball at Buckingham Palace.—18, 
Lord Campbell’s dancing party; Hon. Mrs. Yarde Buller’s 
first ball, at 10, Queen’s-gate-place ; Mrs. Gladstone’s second 
assembly ; Mrs. Hippisley’s ball, at 42, Grosvenor-gardens. — 
19, Mrs. James Fellows’ ball, at 5, Belgrave-square ; Mrs. 
Washington Hibbert’s evening party.—20, Lady Manners’ 
ball, at 19, Stratford-place, instead of 17th inst ; Mrs. Eaton’s 
first dance, at 16, Prince’s-gate. 

On Saturday night the Duchess of Marlborough had a 
musical party at the family mansion in St. James’s-3quare, at 
which a distinguished company assembled. 

His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant and the Countess 
Spencer are expected to leave Dublin on the 26th or 27th inst. 
for Spencer House, St. James’s, with the intention of remain- 
ing a few weeks during the season. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The health of his Royal Highness the Crown Prince of 
Prussia has greatly benefited by his visit to Carlsbad, and 
according to the opinion of his physicians there is a speedy 
prospect of his complete recovery. He is expected to return 
to Berlin in the second half of the present month. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Princes William and Henry, whose stay 
at Cannes has been prolonged, will probably return to Pots- 
dam about the same time. 

The small-pox rages with such intensity at Munich that the 
King has been obliged to abandon the annual celebration of 
the féte of the Order of St. George. All the royal pages had 
been attacked by the malady, and the knights aspirant were 
in the same plight. 

The second son of the heir to the Russian throne, and a 
nephew to the Princess of Wales, the infant Prince Alexander, 
has just died at St. Petersburg. He was born on the 8th of 
May, 1869. 

Apartments have been taken for the Emperor of Russia in 
the Panorama and a neighbouring hotel at Ems, and the 
Princess Oscar of Sweden has ordered rooms in the Vier 
Thiirmen for the 16th of this month. His Majesty the 
King of Prussia will, as usual, visit the same bath in the 
course of the summer, and the Kings of Bavaria and Wurtem- 
berg, as well as the Grand Duke of Hesse, are also expected. 

A letter from Stuttgard states that Prince Frederick of 
Wurtemberg, brother-in-law and cousin to the King, and heir 
presumptive to the throne, is dead. An accident 
befel him more than a year ago when out hunting, his face 
having come in contact with the branch of a tree in such a 
manner as seriously to affect his eyesight. The Prince, who 
wag sixty-three years of age, was quite blind, and otherwise 
asufferer. His son, PrincefWilliam, who is learning the art of 
war in the Prussian Army, has been summoned to Stuttgard. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Saturday forenoon was solemnised, at St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly, the marriage of Mr. William Alexander 
Lindsay, eldest son of the Hon. Colin and Lady Frances Lind- 
say, and grandson of James, seventh Earl of Balcarres, and 
twenty-fourth Earl of Crawford, with the Lady Harriet 
Hamilton Gordon, second daughter of George John James, 
late Earl of Aberdeen, and sister of the present peer. A very 
numerous family circle assembled at the church on the occa- 
sion. ‘The bridegroom, accompanied by his best man, the 
Hon. Everard H. Primrose, reached the church at half-past 
eleven, and shortly afterwards the bride, accompanied by her 
mother, the Countess of Aberdeen, alighted at the entrance in 
Jermyn-street, and was received by the Hon. John C. Gordon, 
who, in the unavoidable absence of his brother, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, had to give his sister away. The bride was accom- 
panied to the altar by the bridesmaids, eight in number, 
namely—Lady Katherine Gordon, sister of the bride; the 
Misses Isabella, Harriet, and Alexina Lindsay, sisters of the 
bridegroom ; the Lady Alice Lindsay, the Lady Margaret 
Ashburnham, and the Hon. Katherine and Harriet Scott. 
The bride wore a dress of the richest white poult de 
soie, richly trimmed with old Brussels and Mechlin 
point-lace, together with a wreath of orange _ blos- 
goms and_ stephanotis, and a large veil of white tulle, 
spotted with chenille, which quite enveloped the figure, 
The bridesmaids were similarly attired in dresses of the 
choicest organdie muslin, with five flounces, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace, tunics of the same, and white satin sashes 
with bouquets of ivy leaves, and white tulle bonnets with 
long tulle veils and ivy leaves. The Right Rev. Lord Bishop 
of Winchester officiated, assisted by the Rey. Canon Baillie, 
uncle of the bride ; the Rev. Charles Beaulands, chaplain to 
the Earl of Balcarres ; and the Rev. James Kempe, rector of 
St. James’s and chaplain in ordinary to the Queen. After 
leaving the church the majority of the wedding party availed 
themselves of the Countess of Aberdeen’s invitation to break 
fast at Buckland’s Hotel, in Lower Brook-street, Grosvenor 
square. After the hearty congratulations of their friends Mr 
and Lady Harriet Lindsay left town for Lockinge House, the 
residence of Colonel and Hon Mrs. Loyd Lindsay, near 
Wantage, Berks, to spend the honeymoon. ‘ 

The marriage of Arthur Chandos Arkwright, Esq., 2nd Life 
Guards, son of the late John Arkwright, Esq., of Hampton 
Court, Herefordshire, {to Miss Agnes Mary Tufnell, only 
daughter of William M. Tufnell, Esq., of Hatfield Place, 
Essex, was solemnised on Thursday, the 28th ult., at St. 
Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge. The ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. George Cressner Tufnell (uncle of the bride), the 
Rev. George Arkwright, and the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Liddell, in the presence of a numerous and fashionable ag. 
sembly. ‘The bride was attired in a dress of white crystallise 
tastefully trimmed with tulle and bouquets a orange blossom, 
myrtle, and jessamine, and a magnificent tower of guipure 
lace. Tulle veil and diamond ornaments. The brides- 
maids, eight in number, Rote ee Eusice de Crespigny 
(2), Miss Ida Tufnell, Miss Cust, the Misses Hawkshaw 


(2), Miss Payne, and Miss Wren Hoskyns. .They were 
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dressed in white muslin trimmed with Valenciennes lace, over 
white silk, four with ucaris and fern and green sashes, four 
With mauve primulas and sashes to match, and tulle veils. 
Each also wore a crystal heart-shaped locket, with blue mono- 
gram, the gift of the bridegroom. Captain Clayton, 9th 
Lancers, officiated as best man. Early in the afternoon the 
happy pair left for Boreham House, the seat of the bride’s 
grandfather, Sir. J. T. Tyrell, Bart. 

The marriage of Miss Helen Knox, youngest daughter of 
A. E. Knox, Esq., and Lady Jane Knox, of Trotton House, 
with Charles J. Fletcher, Esq. (late 18th Hussars), eldest son 
of J. C. Fletcher, Esq., of Dale-park, took place at Trotton 
Church on Wednesday, the 27th ult. The bride’s dress was 
of rich white satin, trimmed with tulle, orange blossoms, and 
Brussels lace, with a veil of Brussels lace to match ; ornaments, 
pearls and diamonds. The bridesmaids, Miss Fletcher, Miss 
Louisa Fletcher, Miss Laura Fletcher, Miss Beatrice Fletcher 
(sisters of the bridegroom), Lady Agnes Knox, and Miss 
Drummond, wore pink silk bodies and paniers, handsomely 
trimmed with ruchings of pink silk, over white muslin skirts, 
covered with flounces of the same, pink tulle bonnets trimmed 
with ribbon and white lilac. The ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. E. W.:Batchellor, the rector of Trotton, and the 
bride was given away by her father. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated for the occasion with wreaths, festoons, 
garlands, and other ornaments composed of lilies, {camellias, 
and a variety of other white flowers. The bride and_bride- 
groom left early in the afternoon for London, en route for the 
Continent. 

We understand that a marriage is arranged between Major 
Bonham, of the Royal Artillery, and Miss Wroughton, second 
daughter of the late Philip Wroughton, Esq., of Woolley- 
park, Berks. The wedding will take place towards the end 
of this month. 

It is announced that the Earl of Derby is going to marry 
Mary, Marchioness cf Salisbury. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of Mr. Edward Stanley, of Cross Hall, Lancaster, 
and 14, Grosvenor-square, Middlesex, was proved in London, 
on the 20th ult., under 140,000/. personalty, by the Earl of 
Dartrey, the testator’s son-in-law, and Mr. Edward James 
Stanley, his son, the joint acting executors. The testator 
married, in 1819, Mary, daughter of James, Earl of Lauder- 
dale; and died on the 8th of March last, aged eighty-one, 
having executed his will on January 21, 1867, and a codicil on 
April 29, 1869. He bequeaths to his wife an annuity of 1,000/., 
in addition to 2,000/. per annum under settlement ; also all 
the jewellery worn by her, as well as all other ornaments of 
the person ; the choice of two of his carriages, with suitable 
horses ; and wines from his cellar to the amount of 1,0000. 
To his two daughters, who the testator states are amply 
provided for under marriage settlements, he has left compli- 
mentary bequests as proofs of his affection. His real estate 
and the residue of his personal estate he leaves to his son 
Edward absolutely. 

The will of Colonel Charles Leslie, K.H., of Her Majesty’s 
Army, late of the Grenadier Guards ; of Balquhain, N.B. ; 
Hassop-hall, Derby ; Slindon Hall, Sussex; and Fetternear 
House, Aberdeenshire, was proved in London, on the 22nd ult., 
under 35,0002. personalty in England. He has left to his son 
and heir, and only child, his various estates, extending over 
the counties of Sussex, Gloucester, Northumberland, Derby, 
and also in Scotland. 


CruELTY To Sonc Brrps.—A horrible statement has been 
put in circulation lately to the effect that bird-fanciers are guilty 
of revolting cruelties to their little feathered captives—putting 
out their eyes with red-hot irons, in accordance with a lunatic 
theory that they sing better when they are blind. 


NEEDLEWORK CARPET.—A magnificent needlework carpet, 
24 feet in length and 18 feet in breadth, has just been completed, 
and shown at the establishment of the Misses Wolff, 2, Belgrave- 
mansions, Grosvenor-gardens. It is from their own design, but 
was worked by a lady of distinction in squares, and joined so 
successfully that they cannot be detected. 


Facrory WoMEN At VIENNA.—A meeting of 4,000 women, 
employed in factories at Vienna, took place at Zobel’s beer- 
saloon in that city last week. Some very strong speeches were 
made, in which the employers were called ‘‘ privileged idlers,”’ 
and accused of driving the factory women into vice by 
paying them wages which are not sufficient to provide the most 
ordinary necessaries of life. Nearly all the speakers were 
women, and, after a very stormy debate, a resolution was passed 
to the effect that the present rate of wages paid to women em- 
ployed in factories only leads to ‘social death from famine ; ” 
that the hours of labour should be reduced to eight, and that if 
the demand for an increase of wages be not granted, all the 
factory women employed in the city will go on strike. 

A Courtiy Lerrer.—Some time since, Mdlle. Gallmeyer 
—the Schneider of the Karl Theatre at Vienna—gave several 
representations at Gotha, and after the last received the 
following letter from Duke Ernest of Coburg: ‘‘In the first 
place, let me offer my kindest regards to our charming actress, 
and my most sincere good wishes upon her féte day. May 
you live to celebrate it as often as your friends and admirers 
can wish! Your ante-room being, I have no doubt, filled 
with the worshippers who have come to congratulate you, 
permit me to submit to you, inthe name of an anonymous 
deputation of the public, a petition bold enough to beg you to 
arouse once more our minds from torpor by your sprightly 
humour, and dissipate all captious and esthetic fancies. Your 
gaiety, which is socommunicative, worked wonders yesterday; 
like the sun in springtide, it calls into existence happiness 
and lightness of heart. You will, I trust, see in this pressing 
entreaty only the effect of your brilliant acting, and not visit 
it with the fate which such an indiscretion may merit. 
Monday would be an excellent day for giving Marguerite, La 
Promesse pres du Foyer, and the Cancan Diplomatique. I 
await a yes or no, either that I may announce the good news 
from every steeple in Gotha, or else hang with black the 
Temple of the Muses. Like all supplicants, I conclude with 
the customary formula, and remain yours most devotedly, 
ERNEST.” 

RossETTER’s HatrR RESTORER is the only preparation which ‘can 
be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its original 
colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring properties 
which may have become deficient through age or disease. Price 
38s. 6d. per bottle. : 

Hotioway’s PILLs AND OrNTMENT.—Skin Diseases, scrofula, 
Scurvey, scorbutic affections, and all cutaneous eruptions, caused by 
hereditary habits, imperfect digestion, deleterious gases, or an 
impure state of the blood, may be most speedily cured b 
Holloway’s well-known remedies. The active principle in bot 
Ointment and pills is so harmless, so powerfully purifying, soothing, 
and restorative, that the most inexperienced person may use them 
With certainty of producing the best results. The Pills quickly 
remove all impurities from the circulation, and system generally, 
while the Ointment eradicates the superficial blemishes or deeply 
es local mischief. In the irritations of the skin, very annoying 

0 infancy, his Ointment will prove itself the best friend. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
General Detos of the Glock. 


Nae King of the Hellenes has presented to Mrs. Lloyd, 
who lost her husband by the brigands, a donation of 
1,000. from his private purse. Messrs. Schilizzi and Co., of 
Finsbury-circus, have forwarded 100 guineas as their contribu- 
tion towards the subscription which is being raised by Greek 
residents in England. 

The number of entries for the examination for women at 
the London University, which took place last week, was 
seventeen, against nine last year. Of these twelve were ex- 
amined in London and five at Cheltenham. 

It is expected the Lords will throw out the Bill for legalising 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, but by way of com- 
pensation will pass the Women’s Disabilities Abolition Bill 
for giving votes at Parliamentary elections. 

KILLED WHILE Winpow CLEANING.—An inquest has been 
held in Walworth on the body of Mary Anne Tuckey, aged 
nineteen years, a domestic servant. On the 27th ult. she fell 
from the top window of her master’s house, while cleaning it, 
and received such injuries that death ensued. The jury re- 
turned a verdict in accordance with the facts. 


THE QUEEN AND Mrs. Lioyp.—The Levant Times of the 
3rd instant says that Mr. Erskine, our Minister at Athens, 
received a telegrani from the Earl of Clarendon, conveying to 
Mrs. Lloyd the Queen’s condolence and sympathy with her on 
the murder of her husband by the brigands. Mrs. Lloyd ac- 
knowledged by telegraph this mark of feeling on the part of 
Her Majesty. 

BoaRDING-ouT PAUPER CHILDREN.—The Guardians of the 
Holborn Union have received an application from a Mrs. 
Clark, a resident of Guernsey, for three or four children, to 
adcpt, educate, and bring out as household servants ; and as 
there are several orphan children chargeable to the union, the 
Guardians have resolved, on the proposition of Dr. Stallard, 
to grant the application, subject to inquiries to be made. 

A Sap Deatn.—A young lady named Farmer was found 
dead in the road at Wroughton, near Swindon, early Monday 
morning. It appears that she was enceinte, and that during 
the night she had wandered to the reservoir which supplies 
Swindon with water. She there gave birth toa child, which 
she flung into the water, and on her way home she fell down 
and died from exhaustion. 


Mr. John Chubb cites the results of thirty years’ profes- 
sional experience as proof that jewel robberies are never 
effected where the jewels have been in a safe, and the key 
inaccessible. Many ladies are careless either in leaving their 
key about or in trusting it to a servant ; but if safe-makers 
will make the key so small that a lady may wear it without 
inconvenience, it may always be carried on the person. In a 
robbery which took place a few weeks since the jewels were 
all left outside, on the top of the safe. 


DEATH THROUGH TooTHACHE.—An inquest was held on 
Saturday respecting the death of Mrs. Frances Everett, the 
wife of the Rev. G. F. Everett, Vicar of Shaw, near New- 
bury. Mrs. Everett had for two or three weeks been suffer- 
ing intensely from toothache, and had used various remedies 
for alleviating the pain. On the Thursday night she inad- 
vertently mixed chloroform with laudanum, and took some of 
it in mistake for sal volatile, a bottle of which was on a table 
in her bedroom. She died the following morning. A verdict 
of accidental death was returned. 

How Aa Lapy EscarEp From A Lunatic AsyLuM.—In a 
case which was before the Exeter magistrates a few days ago, 
alady who appearedand gave evidence was cross-examinedas to 
whether she had not been in a lunatic asylum. She admitted 
that an attempt had been made to place her in one, and told 
the court how she escaped. Being forwarned, she dressed her 
son in her clothes, and when a cab was brought to the door 
her son got into it. The keepers, on arriving at the asylum, 
found out their mistake and let the young man go, but on re- 
turning for herself they found that she had taken the oppor- 
tunity to get away. 

MurpDER oF A WIFE IN LiveRPooL.—At the Liverpool 
Police-court on Monday, Robert Chester, a, miserable-looking 
middle-aged man, was brought up, charged with having caused 
the death of his wife. It appeared the prisoner and deceased 
lived in Malt-street, Windsor, and that on Sunday afternoon 
they had been out drinking, and when they went home the 
prisoner had in his possession a shilling, which his wife 
attempted to get from him. For that purpose she put her 
arms around him, a scuffle ensued, and the two fell down a 
flight of stairs. At the bottom prisoner commenced kicking 
her in the abdomen, and then left the house. The unfortunate 
woman died shortly afterwards. 

Dr. LivinestongE.—At the meeting of the Geographical 
Society on Monday night, the President, Sir R. Murchison, 
stated that there is reason to suppose that since May last Dr. 
Livingstone has been at Ujiji, stopped for want of provisions 
and means, with most of his attendants gone or dead. He 
‘was, however, happy to state that in consequence of a com- 
munication he had made to the Earl of Clarendon, the 
Government had consented, even in these economical times, to 
provide the means, and to try to help him from Zanzibar. Dr. 
Kirke had already tried to help him, but cholera broke out in 
the caravan, and, as they all knew, the expedition failed. 


PROTESTANT DEACONESSES.—The first annual meeting of the 
Protestant Deaconesses’ Institute and Training Hospital—-the 
Dissenting sisterhood established recently at Tottcnham— 
was held on Saturday at the institution, under the presidency 
of Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. The report of the council 
stated that there were at present eighteen ladies serving as 
nursing sisters, and that during the past year thirty-five had 
gone out to attend patients at their own homes, and braved 
the dangers of fever and small-pox. During the same period, 
304 patients had been received into the institution, but out of 
fifty beds in the institution thirty-five were unoccupied from 
want of means. 

Great JeweL Ropsery.—Another jewel robbery took 
place last week, at the residence of Mr. Wentworth Beaumont, 
M.P., 144, Piccadilly. A number of valuable ornaments were 
carried off, and, as usual, no clue has yet been discovered to 
the means by which the robbery was: effected. It appears 
the thieves crossed the gardens of Apsley House, and then 
Mr. Beaumont’s garden, effecting an entrance in the back 
part of the house from Park-lane by climbing an iron verandah, 
to which they had affixed a rope by means of a hook, and get- 
ting through a staircase-window. The jewels were kept in a 
strong inner closet, which was forced open, and after the 
jewels had been taken out the burglars locked the door of the 
room, and hid the key in a coal-scuttle, where it was found on 
subsequetly. The robbery took place between nine o’clock and 
half-past, and the thieves carried on their operations so quietly 
that they disturbed nobody, although some members of the 
family were in a room close to that in which the jewels were 
kept, They were evidently well acquainted with the premiser, 
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and the burglary had, doubtless, been as systematically pre- 
arranged as it was successfully carried out. A reward of 1,000/. 
has been offered for the apprehension of the thieves. The 
value of the jewellerystolen amounts to at least 10,0001. Two 
of the largest diamonds, which were wrapped up in tissue 
paper, and which were each worth 500/., were left behind. 


A CuILp WOUNDED By Rats.—An infant two months old, 
whose parents live in Judd-street, was taken to the Royal 
Free Hospital on Monday night, suffering from a severe wound 
in one eyelid inflicted by a rat. The child’s fingers were also 
scratched and bitten. It had been left in bed by its mother, 
and a neighbour, happening to go into the room, saw two large 
rats on the bed. They ran away when disturbed, and, on the 
child being examined, it was found that it had been injured 
in the manner described. 


SHookinc PARAFFIN ACCIDENT IN IRELAND.—A frightful 
accident, involving the instant death of four persons, besides 
mortally wounding several others, occured on Thursday night 
last week, at the village of Llanguin, situated on the west 
coast of Kerry. It appears that a barrel of paraffin-oil was 
cast ashore, and twelve persons who were engaged in rescuing 
it from the waves, proceeded to a house occupied by a man 
named Coohan, for the purpose of dividing the spoil. When 
the cask was opened, it was supposed that the sea water had 
got into it, and a lighted splinter of bogwood was foolishly 
inserted. No sooner had this been done than the explosion 
occurred, and four persons were killed. Several others were 
more or less injured. 


DeaTH BY FIRE OF AN Eccentric Wipow.—Mr. Payne 
held an inquest on Tuesday on the body of Mrs. Louisa 
Kingdom, aged seventy years, the widow of a gentleman who 
had for many years been employed in Somerset House. Since 
the death of her husband Mrs. Kingdom’s mind had become 
affected, and she was carefully watched by her friends. She 
was in the habit of sitting opposite the grate and throwing 
bits of rag and paper into the fire for the purpose of making a 
blaze. On the evening of Friday last, during the temporary 
absence of her friends, she threw a piece of rag into the grate, 
and it fell out upon her dress, setting it on fire. She was re- 
moved to the hospital, where she died shortly after admis- 
sion, The jury returned a verdict of accidental death by fire. 


LADIES AND THE FRANCHISE.—Ladies of the advanced 
school have gained a victory which will serve to compensate 
them for their recent rebuff at Edinburgh. Mr. Jacob Bright 
last week moved the second reading of his Bill for Removing 
the Electoral Disabilities of Women; and, though the Go- 
vernment withheld its support, the Bill passed this stage 
by a majority of 33, The limitations of the Bill are at once 
understood when we remember that it only proposes to enable 
women to vote when they possess the same qualifications as 
are required in the case of men. The enacting clause simply 
provides that ‘‘in all Acts relating to the qualification of 
voters, wherever words occur which import the masculine 
gender the same shall be held to include females” for all 
purposes connected with the right of voting. 

MoprErN SERVANTS.—A ‘‘New Householder in London,” 
who is evidently one of those people whom the fortnightly 
Review lately denounced for not carrying their own coal- 
scuttles upstairs, writes to the papers to complain of the 
exorbitant ideas of his domestics as to the number of meals to 
be provided at his expense. His servants have, he says, a 
meat breakfast at eight A.m., dinner at one P.M., tea and 
bread and butter at five P.M., a meat supper at nine P.M. ; at 
all meals as much of the best food as they like to eat, yet two 
servants have given him warning because he will not allow 
luncheon, consisting of beer and bread and cheese, at eleven 
A.M.—only a fifth meal in sixteen hours, and yet this grinding 
householder grudges it ! 

A Lapy Anp Her Souicrror.—Miss Fray appeared last 
week before Mr. Church, Chief Clerk of the Rolls Court, in a 
case in which she seeks to obtain redress from her solicitor, 
Mr. Drew, for alleged neglect in not duly attending to her 
business. Miss Fray had refused to act upon Mr. Drew’s 
advice in a case in which he was engaged on her behalf, and he 
then declined giving her any further professional assistance. 
The solicitor who appeared for Mr. Drew said he was prepared 
to read certain affidavits in reference to the alleged damages. 
Miss Fray handed to the Chief Clerk a protest, in which her 
mother complained of the defendant’s neglect. After some 
further conversation, the Chief Clerk advised Miss Fray to 
put the matter into the hands of a respectable solicitor. This, 
it was stated, will probably be done. 


Hints ror PARENTS.—A house-surgeon writes as follows : 
As scarlet-fever happens to be very prevalent throughout the 
country, you will, perhaps, kindly allow me in a few words 
to warn the public against a practice which, I venture to 
think, it is only necessary to mention to bring its own con- 
demnation. A child during its illuess is supplied with toys, 
and it not infrequently happens that upon the death of the 
child these toys, infected with poison, are given away or else 
distributed to other members of the same family. Now, no- 
thing can be more dangerous than this practice of preening 
what may be the means of infecting scores of children, who, 
but for this act of indiscretion, would have escaped the 
disease. Jet the children have toys by all means, but let 
them be destroyed immediately the necessity for them is re- 
moved. To make a present of dolls and other toys that have 
been used by a child suffering from scarlet-fever is to adopt 
one of the surest methods for the propagation of the disease. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 28. Gd. each.} 


BIRTHS. 

On the 7th instant, at 22, Eastbourne-terrace, Hyde-park, the wife of T. C. 
Vidler, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 9th instant, at 35, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, the wife of William 
Gerard Walmesley, Esq., late Captain 17th Lancers, of Westwood House, Lan- 
cashire, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 


On the 10thinstant, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rev. J. W. Gleadall, 
M.A., Chaplain to the Foundling, assisted by the Rev. 8S. W. Lloyd, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Thomas’s, Bryanston-square, William Crowder Esdaile, Esq., of Grove 
Lodge, Hendon, to Mary, eldest daughter 01 Horace Dobell, Esq., -D., of 84, 
Harley-street, London. No cards. 

On the-dth instant, at St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Glasgow, Felix Muller, 
Esq., of Stuttgart, to Louisa Elizabeth, eldest daughter of T. Hertz, Esq.,; 


Glasgow. 
DEATAS. 


On the 2nd instant, at Colchester, the Rev. Charles Alfred L’Oste, Rector of 
St. Mary-at-the-Walls, in his eighty-first year. 

On the 26th ult., at Ramlé, near Alexandria, Egypt, Mr. Samuel Stafford Allen, 
aged twenty-nine. F 

‘On the 6th instant, at 47, Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, James Wilson Hughes, 
aged nineteen. 


A ee ay writes from Windsor, March 19, 1870: “T find 
your Pain Killer is having a very large sale and good ho seh 
here; and to the suprise of some of the chemists the Oe EO ATY 
largely among their ‘carriage customers.’ Mr. D., who aed ‘ able 
fine, perhaps the largest business here, told me of many bh ocessfu 
cures it had effected, and says it has been so uniform, May Son,” 
that he can with confidence recommend it.—-To Perry 
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The lerrp Dour. 


The round of domestic life.—A hoop-skirt. 
The Cup that Cheers but not Inebriates.—The butter-cup. 


It is stated that Pére Hyacinthe is about to take a wife. 
That’s right—Pair Hyacinthe. 
Why does a man-servant going up Vesuvius present one of 


the grandest phenomena in nature?—Because the valley 
(valet) ascends the mountain. 


If a girl were to fall into the water, and were unable to 
sink, why would she partly change her sex ?—Because she 
would be a boy and (bouyant) girl. 

‘‘T am afraid, dear wife, that while Tam gone absence will 
conquer love.” ‘0, never fear, dear husband ; the longer 
you stay away the better I[ shall like you.” 


A young gentleman, who has just married a little under- 
sized beauty, says she would have been taller, but she is made 
of such precious materials that Nature could not afford it. 


DancErous MeErapHors.—‘“‘ Darling, it’s bedtime. All 
the little chickens have gone to bed.” ‘* Yes, mamma, so has 
the old hen.” : 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


A New View oF 1T.—The heathen emblem of the snake 
holding its tail in its mouth has always been explained to 
mean ‘‘ Eternity.” We should think it typical of ‘ Life”’ 
rather, as indicating a continual effort to make both ends 
meet, 

(From Punch.) 


An EnTHUusIAsTIs Patron or ART.—(Scene—The lobby 
of the Royal Academy on the day of the private view. 
The doors have just been opened.) ‘‘ What, you here, 
Captain Ragge?” ‘‘Yaas, got a couple of hundred pounds 
to spend, and thought I should like to buy a picture, 
you know.” ‘‘O! indeed? Let me choose one for you.” 
‘* Will you, really? Tha-anks! In that case I suppose it’s 
hardly necessary for me to go up, and I'll say good-bye.” 

A ‘Noiseless Sewing Machine.” —A good wife. 


| “THE SERVANTS.”—Cook: ‘* Yes, Susan, I’m a writin’ to 
Mary Hann Miggs. She’ve applied to me for the charicter of my 
last missus, which she’s thinkin’ of takin’ the sitiwation—” 
Susan : ‘‘ Will you give her one?” Cook: “ Weill, I’ve said 
this. (Reads.) ‘Mrs. Perksits presents her compliminks to Miss 
Miggs, and begs to inform her that I consider Mrs. Brown a 
respek’able young person, and one as knows her dooties ; but 
she can’t conshensly recommend her temper, which I had to 
part with her on that account.’ It’s allus best to be candied 
you know, Susan !” 


[May 14, 1870. 


(From the Free Lance.) 
DEFINITIONS, 

Collecting Rents—Darning Stockings, 

A Deed of Separation—Carving a Fowl. 

The Modern Pressgang—Newspaper Lads. 

Living on the Fat of the Land—Tallow Chandlers. 

(From Fun.) 

“Tue RoveH WITH THE SMoorH.”—Helen: ‘But, Auntie, 
some hair won’t lie smooth.—Besides Fred likes it as I wear 
it !”—Maiden Aunt: “ Nonsense, Helen! J find no difficulty 
in keeping my hair smooth, and, therefore, you can have none. 
As for Frederick’s liking it, of coarse he would. As far as my 
experience goes men have no taste whatever !” 

What particular train does Tom Thumb resemble? The 
limited male, of course. 

AN OrpINARY ReMARK,—Hungry Diner: ‘‘ Trouble you 
for some more bread, landlord. I always eat a good deal of 
bread with my meat.”—Landlord: ‘‘So I see, Sir! Anda 
good deal o’ meat with your bread.” 


“TI was suffering greatly a few weeks ago from severe pains about 
the kidneys, and excessive weakness in the back, accompanied with 
nauseous sickness, confined to my bed, when a friend who had long 
known and experienced great good from your Vegetable Pain Killer 
brought me a bottle, which I used with the best result.—A. Surr- 
REFFS, Woodside, Aberdeen, Oct. 25, 1867,~To Perry Davis & Son.” 


HE SMOKER, “The Snuff-Taker,” | 

““The Bridegroom’s Best Man,” &c. <A set of five 

clever, droll Figures, well coloured. Free for 11 stamps. 
—JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


OMENTOUS, MYSTICAL, and 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS.—_SAND AND 
THE SUEZ CANAL (a Momentous Question), by Pro- 
fessor Perrer; with curious Sand Experiments and Dio- 
ramic Illustrations.—Novel Musical Entertainment, by 
Grorcr Buckianp, Esq., entitled THE HEART OF 
STONE: a Legend of the Black Forest; with astonishing 
Spectrol Scenes and New Music.—Dvuewar’s Marvellous 
Perfcrmances.—The American Organ daily.—And all the 
other Entertainments Daily, for One Shilling, at ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


PR 


ALONE IN LONDON. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Jessica’s First. Prayer,” &c. ‘Engrayings. Royal 
16mo. Is. 6d. boards; 2s. extra, gilt edges. 


JOSEY THE RUNAWAY; or, BEWARE 


OF BAD COMPANY. Small Royal. LEngravings. 
1s. 6d. cloth boards; 2s, extra boards, gilt edges. 


THE MOTH AND THE CANDLE; or, 


LUCY WOODVILLE’S TEMPTATION. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Life’s Battle Lost and Won,” &c. En- 
gravings. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. boards; 3s. extra, gilt edges. 


LILIAN’S TALKS WITH MAMMA 
ABOUT THE STARS, THE MOON, THE SUN, 
AND THE WONDERS OF THE SKY AND THE 
EARTH. Coloured Plates. Royall6mo. 2s. boards, 
gilt edges. 


PANORAMIC SERIES. Consisting of 


Twelve Pictures, printed in Oil Colours, with Descrip- 
tive Letterpress, and folding in an Ornamental Cover. 
6d. each set; 1s. mounted on linen, in cloth cover. 
3. THE HISTORY OF SAMUEL. 4. THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE BIBLE. 


by Messrs. 
performed, . 


London: 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 
Brighton ; 31, Weste1n-road. 


USE ONLY THE 


IZE MEDALS awarded at the London, 


PIANOFORTE 


ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. .. 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. Fs, ; ‘ 
__. ‘*... The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone. 
So important an mprovement is of the utmost interest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869, : ; 
“, .. Lhe Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
approaches Tees ootlg tt than any arrangernent which has preceded it. . . . We were much struck with the power possessed 
rinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 

. . It is long since we haye listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these. 
—The Queen, May 14, 1869. 


THROUGHOUT EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


—= 


PATENTED 


A =—S ; 


Paris, 
““Tnvprovements and eneral excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Nerners.anps InternatronaL Exuisition, 1869. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


Tite principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


“ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
. It has received the greatest approbation everywuere of musicians 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


MANUFACTOoRIES—1 vo 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; 


AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. 


E. & R. GARROULD 


ARE NOW SELLING A SPLENDID COLLECTION 
FRENCH SILK MANTLES AND JACKETS, 


In all the NEWEST PARIS STYLES, from 34 to 10 Gurneas. 


GLENFIELD 


STA RCEL, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE CASHMERE JACKETS, 


OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
annoyance, no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
pvailable in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s, 9d,, 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-street, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra. 


HE HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho- 

square. Kstablished 1842, for the reception of 

Patients from all parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies. 

The Committee APPEAL for CONTRIBUTIONS, that 
they may maintain the efficiency of this Natioual Institu- 
tion. Every bed is occupied in the Free Department of 
the Hospital, and many Patients are waiting for admission. 
The New Wing is now open for the reception of gentle- 
women, who, by a payment of One Guinea a-week, can 
obtain all the advantages of Hospital treatment, combined 
with the privacy and comfort of home. 

Donations (either to the General or the Building Fund 
will be thankfully received by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and 
Co, ; Messrs. Ransom and Co, ; or by the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, from 10 till 5, 


HENRY B. INGRAM, Sec. 


LADIES, 
DR. JOHN HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS, 


The efficacy of this safe and invaluable Medicine is suffi- 

iently attested by the fact that it has stood its ground in 

public estimation for more than 100 years. Beware of 

deleterious counterfeits. The genuine Pills” bear the 
mime of Dr. JOHN HOOPER, and may be obtained at 

BARCLAY & SONS, FaRRINcpon-stReEEt ; 
Epwarps; SANGER; BuTLer “& CRISPE; and Tuompsox ; 
‘And Retail of all Chemists and Druggists, 


Price ever known for Goops or tTHIs CLAss. 


ALSO SEVERAL LOTS OF 


VERY MUCH UNDER PRICE. 


mE. & R. GARROULD, 
150, 152, 154, 156 & 158, EDGWARE ROAD; 


AND 


57 & 58, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W. 


CLOSE ON SATURDAYS AT TWO O'CLOCK ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE COJL CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and perrectiy smootu, 55s. each 


SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length 


ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OPSERVATION. 


STACHY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
established 1847. i: 


TAMAR iINDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 


and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


sctvcH AS 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HEMORRHOIDS, &c. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 


and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. BeLtn and TARDIEU, who prescribe it 
constantly for the above complaints, and with the most marked success. 


PREPARED BY E, GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS 
And Sold by Messrs. BArcyay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London, 


Price 2s, 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 7 L 


and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 


It is recommended 


THOMSON'S 
NEW “PANIER” 
CRINOLINES 
surpass 
al] their former pro- 
uctions, both in 
e.czance of shapes 
and perfect 
\) comfort in wear. 
\ \ Ladies 


should at 


{ORSE'TS.—TI gS i 
.—Thomson’s‘‘ Glove- ing.” 
The only perfect Corset, xe Fitting. 
ane Ma oleae * design and manufacture, 
1b Oh a hew and most correct princi 
Will not stretch in wear, ae 


AUTION ! — Thomgon’s Manufactures 


are persistently imitated, and the inferior article 
rotit. The 
on every 


forced on purchasers for the sake of extra 
Name and Trade Mark (a Crown), stampeo 
genuine article, form the only security. 


| BET-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kind 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 


office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver b 
Established 1820. ; 2 ought. 


The Lowest 


[ EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
- PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
hey are in a position to offer much higher ri c 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other ait 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All ctters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820, Cash only. 


a EE ees Sensis 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 


CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


| 

| [== -OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
' Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 


chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT'-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 

FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs, P. waits on ladies, 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


Esta 


L EfT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles ot 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 


street, Manchester-square. |] 
pareele Teri at. fae London, Money orders sent for 
[ BET OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
: 414°5 do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada ; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed, Established 1820. Terms, ready money only, 
No Connexion with any other House of the same Name, 


BEAIRS GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Box, 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from Persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this ae 
one of the most important discoveries of the Present age, 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinemen 
during their use, and are certain to Prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through ny 
Chemist. 


May 14, 1870.) THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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Sennen eee ee a ee er 


MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


, LOZENGES strengthen and produce a Voice melo- 
dious, sweet, and clear. Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


Testimonial No. 5,112.—Madille. Curistrxe Nitsson writes, 


August 2nd, 1869: ‘I find your Lozenges most excellent Pp bai f [ Ll i~ S T EA M E R G i iA N aE S 
for the throat and voice—receive my thanks.” sy 5 


Telegram received from Mr. Gawith, Chemist, Liver- 
pool, Sept. 20th, 1869: “ Forward by first passenger train 8, KING WILLIAM STREET CITY LONDON, E.C. 
to Madlle. Christine Nilsson, Victoria Hotel, Preston, two ’ “) Y : 
largest boxes of Voice Lozenges, ls. each; charge to me.” STRONG TO FINE BLACK TRA, 1s. 8d., 2s., 2s, 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 


Testimonial No. 845.—Junxy Lrxp writes: ‘* My expe- A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
rience confirms the testimony already so general in favour PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
of your Voice Lozenges.” King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FRE to any Railway Station or Maret 


Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have benefited much from the Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 
use of them.” 

Ancupisnop Mannine writes: “I approve very highly of < 
them.” 


Sir Mircnarn Cosra writes: “Iam glad to give my testi- F / 4 
monial to their efficacy.” D N N = W E: 
E 


*,.* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 

ustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, COCOAS CHOCOLATES A ND ESSENCE 
4 4 Dn cee 

OF COFFEE, 


stop its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
Vocal chords. 
CARACCATINA : a Cocoa deprived of / 
its Butter = is or cic 


Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
8, 14, or 33 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 


and 27, Blackfriars-road, London ; and al Chemists. s ‘) Is, and 2s. per packet. 


E U 9d., 1s. 6d., and 38s. per 
- [ [packet. 
cs 


J Is. 4d. per Ib. 


WOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, AND NEURALGIA, 


THE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 
is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 


CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the : 5 ~ * a : 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that TRADE MARK. PE N TONY ILLE ROAD, LON DON . TRADE MARK, 


the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold 


1 
LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICE- | 
LAND MOSS COCOA’... { 


MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use.. .. Is. per Ib. 
DUNN’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE .. .. Is. and 2s. per botile. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 


under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 

bearing the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 

without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 

Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d., by all Chemists. 

Sole Manufacturer, J. T, DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street. London, W.C. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘ “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
I\lts use improves appetite and digestion. 
I Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


(0 avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
SAUCE (300,000,000), of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
i Blackwell, London, and | Cakes, Soups, d&e., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


Agents—Cro 
n Sauces throughout the and Invalids. 


ie | 


world. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
; 
CROSSE be BLAC KWELL S ‘ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’S as superior to 


TABLE JELLIES AND GREAMS anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 


IN PINT AND QUART BOTTLES. ; ° ° : +4: 
. ‘JT can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 


CALVES’ FEET, ORANGE, LEMON, NOYEAU, Sold by Family Grocers, &e., in 11b., Lib., & 4 1b. Packets. 
MADIERA, VANILLA, ETC. a eee eee 
Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; Whole- J. AND J. COL MA N, LOND O NS 


sale of the Manufacturers, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


RIGAUD&C? PERFUMERY 


R RADI NG'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoiseLess WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
4, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Saie or 
Hire. 


THE TOILET WATER OF THE DAY, 
Preserves the Freshness of the Skin and the Fairness of 
the Complexion. 


WIRANDA SOAP 


silky surface, and is al] that can 
is to Perfume. 


Gives the Skin a delightful 
be desirec 


iS 
): 

A Dentifrice Elixir of unequalled virtues. Sweetens the 

reath, Strengthens the Gums, and Preserves the ‘Teeth 
from Decay. 

Eb 
We ot ; 
ibbeverTal! an by 
= “ & ° % | %, => HETITEENTEU OUR COGOKED Eg 

A brush dipped in water and Dentorine passed over it (Ong city ge aMpeeraninay Henne 
Produces a soft and unctuous mucilage that gives the Teeth G aK r y SE 
a brilliant whiteness. ee aA : : : mini ual 


J. & PB. COATS, 


FOR PRESERVING AND UAUTIFYING THE HAIR. Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 


ROSE POWDSE PAISLEY. 


a Its superiority must secure the prefe 
€sirous of preserving their beauty while 


Sense of smell. 


of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions fot 
Excellence of Quality. 


RESTORING TO THE HAIR ITS ORIG! 
- A vegetable compound; contains nothing 
Stores the Hair to its natural colour. Its success is infal- 


ible, aud it does not stain either the skin or linen. Riessyvs Te & P, SOATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
GENUINE YLANGYLANG PREPARATIONS Wachine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), ava their 400 yas. 


Offered genuine and incomparable with any other used 
‘der the same name, Messrs, RIGAUD and CO. being the | Wrachine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton 1n the Market, and 


Snly original importers :— : x ; = : ea titcl 
YLANGYLANG suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 
SOAP. z POMADE. Mach ; 
pile ror? WATER. coLpcREAM | Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
“OWDER. COSMETIC. may also be had by those who prefer them. 


i TATTING OR CROCHET COTTON, OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
MANILLA BOUQUET. IN HANK OR IN REELS. 


The two Favourite Perfumes for the Handkerchiet. 


AGENTS: 
Ear Wm. Grtmour, 45, Cannon-street, | Wanrer Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Just Imported by Mzssas. RIGAUD axp CO London. Manchiester. 


8 ITTON & > ~| Ernest GouDCHAUX ard«de 
AUNDMas,: 143, -Oxtord street ja Niwnasr, 47S Paul's J. F. Hurron & Co., The Temple, NE U UX, 60, Boulevard de 
ehurehyard. Dale-street,{Liverpool. Sebastopol, Paris. 


FIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 64, 


DESSERT ditto, 13s. TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen. 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 50s. 


SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes, 
from 84s. the Set. 


CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d, 
Tyapors, from &s. 6d. 

FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s, 

FISH KNIVES, from 35s. per dozen, in Maho. 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. 6d per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

CRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d. 

DISH COVERS, from 51. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 

BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Steel), 10s. 6d. per doz. 

Quality Guaranteed. 


28, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
SPRING! SPRING! SPRING! 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


The approach of spring indicates the necessity of 
medicine to purify the blood and strengthen the system 
against the effects of change of weather, and the advent of 
summer. KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS being com- 
posed of vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, will 
be found 


THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE 
that can be used. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
NITROUS OXIDE GAS.— 


[ By the use of this, the most simple, speedy, and suc- 
cessfulagent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
uity trom pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless adaptation of Artificial 
Teoth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
anesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuous and even 
pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirmation of this vide “ Lancet,” ‘‘ British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B. L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on. Allloose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use, 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The “Times,” March 6th, says, ‘So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 5s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free. 
Established 1820. — At only addresses, 312, REGENT- 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE- 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office). 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Soda 
Water. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Potass 
Water. | 

Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
Water. . 

Ellis sRuthinLemon:- 
ade. 

Ellis’s Lithia Water, 

Bilis's Lithia and 

Potass Water, 
FOR GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy, 
EVERY CORK IS BRANDED “Rk. ELLIS and 

SON, RUTHIN,” and every lubel bears their trade 

mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 

Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 

sale only from R. Exits and Son, Ruthin, North 

Wales. 


London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA - 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


HE VOICE! THE VOICE!! Pricr’s 
Rep Currant anp Frencu Rose Lozences.—Testi- 
monial from the rising Baritone : “T find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat pa 
remarkable and agreeable ananner.”—R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour street, 
London, W. Per pest 12 stamps. 


ATRS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTILES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs, 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. Allletters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
elfects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d ; 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHIT#, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
REE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRALNS, &c. 1t is poxous, light in texture, and inexpe” 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s, 6d., 78. Gd., 108. and 10s, each, Postage, 6d- 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londons 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[May 14, 1870. 


£21 Prsusnrnc ARRANGEMENTS.—IMPoRTANT 10 AuTHORS. 


MonEaS AND COMPANY, State 

Publishers and Agents for the Dublin Steam Printing 
Company, beg to announce that they have resolved to 
CHARGE NO COMMISSION for PUBLISHING WORKS 
PRINTED BY THEM until the Author has been re 
funded his original outlay.} 

They would also state that THEY PRINT, IN THE 
FIRST STYLE, GREATLY UNDER THE USUAL 
CHARGES. 
ke Their Publishing Arrangements will enable them to pro- 
mote the interest of all Works committed to their charge, 
as they have very considerable experience of the channels 
most likely to ensure success. 

Estimates¥and all particulars furnished in course of 
post.” 

*« Those about to Publish” may rely on finding Economy 
and Despatch in ali Departments. 

Morrat anv Co.’s Boox List sent free on application to 

PURLISHING OFFICES: 
fre" Fo 6, DOLIER STREET, DUBLIN. 


34, SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Price OneiPenny, Monthly, Registrred for Transmission 
Abroad, 


[Be CHURCH RECORD. Edited by 


the Rev. Tuomas Scott, M.A. 


MOFFAT AND COMPANY, LONDON AND DUBLIN, 
ee eRe RE TE ee 


IT Te Be 


WicE ES BY ALEXANDER VANCE. 


Tue History AND PLEasant CuronicLe or LittLe 


JEHAN <3 $e a os os sf -. 3s. 6d, 
Vox CLAMANTIS or “i ar, * 0 .. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Boox or tHe Kyicut or Tower 2) .. Is. 6d. 
Romantic Eprisopes vs ae on ve s. 63.'0d:; 


Hewvenica Sacra .. ". vs be . 15s. 0d. 

| (The Inrropucrory Cuarrer may be had separately, 6d.) 
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MOFFAT AND COMPANY, LONDON AND DUBLIN. 


Price Twopence, Monthly, Registered for Transmission 
Abroad, 

LAIN WORDS. A Christian Miscel- 
lany. Edited by the Rev. Hamitton Macer, As- 
sisted by Ministers and Members of different Evan- 
gelical Churches, 


MOFFAT AND COMPANY, LONDON AND DUBLIN. 


NEW BOOKS.—NOW READY. 


By Mrs. Lorenzo N. Nunn.. 10s. 6d. 


By a Country 


Heiks OF THE Sort. 
ConcerninG Eartuiy Love, Etc. 


Parson .. a8 e ae ie 5 eo> 25m 6d. 
Harmony 1x Reuicioy. By a Roman Catholic 
Priest .. ve 3 Le OO g 


Iona AND oTHER Sonnets. By Wade Robinson .. 2s. (¢d. 
Live or St. Patricx. By Joseph S. Smithson .. Os. 6d. 
Marsn’s (Sir Henry) Curnican Lectures re; tee, Gk 
Mepicaun Examination Parrers of University of 


Dublin, &.  .. va 3 <6 =e ae att 
Qverr Parenrs. By Barney Brady .. ae + oie) ON en OGL. 
Tue Cuurcn UNDER THE Tupors. By D. Dunlop, 

M.R.IA.. Pe oo oe ee os sam roe. 9 Ody 
Tue Puivosoruy or THE Batu. By DV. Dunlop, 

M.R.LA.. we Ne es os ee ems. Ode 
Tue Lire or Sr. Parrick. Edited by Rev. J. 

Lynch, P.P.. ... me os oe ae «. Os. 6d. 
Time wiILL Tet. By N. J.N... ae AG 3, 38. "6d: 


MOFFAT AND CO., State Publishers by Appointment, 
(Agents for the Dublin Steam Printing Company) 
34, Sournampron Street, Stranp, Lonpon. 6, D’O.ieR 
Street, Dus. 


HE RED-HAIRED MAN’S WIFE; 
or, Tue Awrut Proceepines or Sracan Varacy, 
THE Market Strotrer. The last and best Story written. 
By the late Witiram Carzteton., Will commence in the 
May Number of 
“THE CARLOW COLLEGE MAGAZINE.” 


Price 6d, 


MOFFAT AND CO., State Publishers, 
34, Sournampron Street, Srranp, Lonpon; 6, D’Oxier 
Srreet, Dus. 
To be had by order of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


YOSTUMES and DRESSES for the 
Season in every New Texture.—Made-up and 
Trimmed in the most fashionable and chaste 
style in Rich Black and Coloured Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, Velveteens, and other ex- 
pehsive Materials, trom 2 to 10 Guineas each. 
Lustrines, Poplinetts, Mohairs, Plain and 
Figured Lustres, Serges, Alpacas, &c., in all 
the new shades of colour, from lls. 9d. to 40s. 
each. Muslin and Printed Cambrics, equally 
good in shape and fashion, from 4s. 1ld. We 
guarantee to show one of the largest stocks in 
the trade, and purchasers may save from 10 to 
25 per cent. in price. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS,  Sheetings, 
Long Cloths, Quilts, Counterpanes, Table 
Linens, Glass Cloths, Flannels, Blankets, and 

all Plain Drapery, are now Sold by us at the 

smallest advance on manufacturers’ prices. 

Several thousand pairs of elegant Muslin Cur- 

tains, three yards long, 1s. 11}d. to ds, 11d. the 

pair; three and a half yards long, 5s. 11d. to 

9s. 1ld.; four yards long, 10s. 9d. to 25s. 9d. 

New Muslins, Printed Cambrics, Brilliants, 


and Piqués, 3s, 11d. to 9s, 6d. the dress. All 
patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street. 
HEAP BLACK and COLOURED 
SILKS, Silk Velvets, and Velveteens. Rich 


Black Glacé Silks, 2s. 6d., 2s. 114d.,and 3s. 11d. 
ayard. -Black Ducapes, Gros Royals, and Gros 
Grains, from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. New Shades 
in light, coloured, plain, and figured Japanese 
at very low prices, equal in appearance to the 
richest silks, and one-third the price. Black 
Mantle Velvet, 20in. wide, 3s. lld. a yard. 
Silk finished Velveteens, 27in. wide, Is. 114d. 
to 3s. lid, 

Patterns of any of our stock post free to any 


address. Carriage paid on all parcels of 20s. 
and upwards, 


‘ | HENRY GLAVE, 
WHOLESALE AND Reraiw Drarer 


534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C 


= en 
HILOMEL WALTZ.—Composed by 
J G. Ricuarpson. Illustrated in colours, [with Photo- 
graph of Miss Lypia Foote. Price 4s., half-price, post free. 
“One of the best waltzes produced for some time.”— 


Musical Review. : 
London: JOHN SHEPHERD, 20, Warwick-lane, E.c, 


THE “ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 


MACHINE, 


———— ——_ 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination which excellence, experience, 
anc mechanical skill could devise. The result has been highly successful, the ‘* ROYAL 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO.,, 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


THE HOWE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Are adapted for all kinds of FAMILY SEWING, and to the use of SEAMSTRESSES, 
DRESSMAKERS, MANUFACTURERS OF SHIRTS, COLLARS, SKIRTS, CLOAKS; 
MANTILLAS, &c. 

They will STITCH, QUILT, GATHER, HEM, FELL, BRAID, CORD, BIND, and 


perform EVERY SPECIES OF SEWING, making a beautiful stitch alike on both sides of 
the Material. 


ELIAS HOWE, JUNIOR, 


(Cross OF THE LecIon oF Honour, Paris, 1867,) 


THE HOWH MACHINE COMPANY. 


ONLY DEPOT, 


64, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


——————— 


Parcels 
and Patterns free 

to any part 
of the 


United Kingdom 


only House in 


England 
for exclusive Sale of 


Irish Poplins, 


DUBLIN ADDRESS —7 anp 8, EUSTACE STREET, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


Oz. CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 
© A FALSE. NAME, 


TRADE MAR Are sometimes unscrupulously 
substituted instead of 


P ATENT BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
CORN KFELOUR Which is prepared solely from Maize— 
bog 


Indian Corn. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


Ts a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 


for this frequent complaint, 
JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
HAND LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE. 
Price £3 3s. 


THE 


Simple—Silent—Effective— 
Easy to Learn—Not liable to get out 
of order, 


To be seen in operation, and all particulars of 


S, W. SILVER & C0., 2, 3, 4, Bishopsgate Within; and 
66 & 67, Cornhill, London, E.C, 


27 MY 70 
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[jCONoMY IN MOURNING, and the 


Material varied in texture by the Manufacturer for 
all seasons of the year. 


ONLY ONE GUINEA AND A HALF THE DRESS. 


The numerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have re- 
ceived of the durability in wear and colour of the JANUS 
CORD, induce them to recommend and offer it as the very 
best article ever manufactured for Mourning at so cheap a 
price.—JAY’S, 

Tut LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, 251, REGENT-STREET. 


OPLINE de ROUBAIX, made only 
of soft wool, at 8s. 9d., 12s. 9d., and 14s. 9d. the Full 
Dress ; all brilliant and durable colours, not to be equalled 
in pricefand quality. FRENCH MERINOS, finest quality 
and double width, at 2s. per yard. Patterns sent, 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E, 


APANESE SILKS.—Ladies purchase 
only the German make, richest in quality of silk, and 
really wears well, at 2s. 64d. the yard. Patterns sent. 
TIARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUS8, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 64., 
31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 64d. per yard. Richest Moirés, 
yard wide, 10s. 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


A REALSEA BATH in your own Room 
by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By 
taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
luxury and the benefits of a course of sea-bathing, minus 
the inconvenience of absence from home, and are adopting 
the surest means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemistsand Druggists. Beware 
of imitations. 


fee MAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 
and prevents cold, <A daily bath prepared with this Salt is 
the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 
sciatica, “umbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 
the joints, &c. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists 
Duggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e, 
{}OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Woodand Iron. 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness 
and is of easy application, A few of tho uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. , 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist Birkenhead. 


{PERE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 
ae 


THE ROYAL MATERNITY 


CHARITY, 


Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN 
President—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T. 
Instituted 1757 for Delivering Poor Married Women at 

their own Habitations, 
Greatly needs ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 

A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 
object and advantages, will be gladly forwarded on applica- 
tion. 

Subscriptions and Dorations are respectfully and ear- 
nestly solicited. 


Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
Lombard-street, 


JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary. 
Office, 31 Finsbury-square. 


[HE LITTLE WANZER LOCK. 
STITCH HAND MACHINE, 
Price £4 4s, 

With Stand, to work by 
hand or foot, £5 5s, 
This is the most simple, 
effective, and 
PERFECT MACH INE 

MADE, 

We. 2nd is equally efficient 

by hand or foot. 

THE WANZER, 

Prize Medal Family 

Machine, £9. 
Illustrated price lists 

post free. 

COMPANY (Limited), 

4, Great PortLann-street, ReGEnt-crrcus, W. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA, THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, AND 
THE NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


EWING MACHINES. — LADIES 

about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 

the CAREFULLY - SELECTED STOCK submitted or 
SALE by S. SMITH & CO. 


Hanp Macuives. TreaDLe Macuiyes, 


Weir .. ne .. £215 0 | Excelsior 1 £6 6° 0 
Imogen oe3s10 80 Britannia, from .. 616 0 
Cleopatra .. 4 4 0| Elliptic, from 700 
Agenoria .. 4 4 0| Belgravia, from .. 715 9 
Shakspeare.. .. 4 4 0] Wheeler & Wilson 8 9 9 
Princess of Wales 4 4 0] Willcox & Gibbs... § 9 4 
Wanzer.. .. 4 4 0] Howe, Elias, jun.’ g 9 6 
Dolphin r 410 0] Grover and Baker 9090 
Royal Anchor 5 0 0] Alexandra ,, "9" 00 
Willcox & Gibbs... 7 5 O| Wanzer ., 900 


SMITH & CO. keep in stock Machines by all the best 
makers. Ladies are thus enabled to select Machines 
most suitable for their particular requirements. 

Machines exchanged within one month free of charge. 

8, SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho-square. 


Se a EL CE, 


Printed by W. J. Jouxsoy, 121, Fleet-street 3and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. Martsoroven & Co., 4, AYe 
Maria-lane, London.—May 14, 1879, 


